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THE SLOW OF HEART 


IT SHOULD BE SAID 


Schoolmasters suffer from an occupational hazard. They talk 
about books as the shoemaker talks about shoes, the aviator 
about airplanes, and the physician about health. The truth 
is, though, that in the task of educating other peoples chil¬ 
dren there is little time to enjoy books and there is even 
trouble during term time to read them. When one is too 
busy to read a book, it is most daring to undertake to write 
one. This book was written with school in session, and 
would never have been completed without the patience of 
our School faculty and the assistance of the Schools two 
Vice Rectors, Mr. Ronald J. Clark and Mr. William A. 
Oates. Much of the freedom to write resulted in increased 
duties for them, and they were more than cheerful about 
that. 

Mr. Philip Burnham, Head of the English Department 
at St. Paul's School, read the manuscript, corrected many 
of its errors, and generously made suggestions at great cost 
of time and effort to himself. Errors which still exist are in 
no sense to be charged to him. At the age of fifty I testify 
to having found in him my best English teacher. 

The Rectors Secretary, Mr. Raymond Spencer, typed the 
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IT SHOULD BE SAID 


manuscript and as usual strengthened the Rector to con¬ 
tinue his uneasy way. 

How all these generous people got into one school is just 
further evidence of Divine grace. 


MATTHEW M. WARREN 

St. Paul’s School 
Concord, New Hampshire 
All Saints’ Day, 1958 
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Thanksgiving after Holy Communion 


Almighty and everliving God, we most heartily thank 
thee, for that thou dost vouchsafe to feed us who have duly 
received these holy mysteries, with the spiritual food of the 
most precious Body and Blood of thy Son our Saviour Jesus 
Christ; and dost assure us thereby of thy favour and good¬ 
ness towards us; and that we are very members incorporate 
in the mystical body of thy Son, which is the blessed com¬ 
pany of all faithful people; and are also heirs through hope 
of thy everlasting kingdom, by the merits of his most 
precious death and passion. And we humbly beseech thee, 
O heavenly Father, so to assist us with thy grace, that we 
may continue in that holy fellowship, and do all such good 
works as thou hast prepared for us to walk in; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, to whom, with thee and the Holy Ghost, be 
all honour and glory, world ivithout end. amen.° 


° From The Book of Common Prayer. Composed by Thomas 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, for the 1549 Prayer Book. 


Chapter One 


WE HAVE WHAT WE NEED 


. . . thou dost vouchsafe to feed us. . . . 


Much of our lives we spend looking for what is already here. 
We are seeking what has already been found. Our hearts 
are slow to believe what has already been demonstrated, to 
know what has already been given and cannot be earned. 
Now, to see what is already there, to recognize what has been 
discovered, require a high degree of wisdom; to believe 
what has already been demonstrated, to know what has 
been given and cannot be earned, require discipline and 
warmth of heart. But our blindness and our slowness have 
presented us with the most curious phenomena of human 
existence—phenomena which account for more human 
trouble and pain than any amount of overt wrongdoing. 
We are hun gry for food we have eat en, thirsty for drink we 
have consu med; yet we complain of the lack of both. We 
perish on the banks of the stream which alone can slake 
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our thirst, and we starve at the world's table loaded with 
food, crying out for what has always been abundantly 
available for centuries: “slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken.” 

All that we need for life has been given. Little or nothing 
we can point to can we possibly earn or merit. The best 
and deepest and most serious values of life are already ours. 
Without being in any way doctrinaire or archly homiletical, 
but looking at ourselves as we seem to be in simple human 
terms, we cannot honestly say we have earned anything cen¬ 
tral to our happiness or welfare. Not by doing will we ever 
be able to earn, deserve, or merit those qualities which make 
for the good life worth living. The very names_we are called 
by were co nferred upon us by parents not of our choosing; 
the homes from which we come originated in others before 
we were conceived. The neighborhood in which we experi¬ 
mented with life from the cradle through school days was 
not decided upon by us. The food which first sustained life 
for us, nourished us and gave us the vitality for living was 
bought by money we never worked for. Our helplessness as 
infants made it necessary that parents or others care for us 
and teach us all the simple and complicated things we 
had to know in order to live and move and be. 

These parents were, and all parents are, necessarily 
amateurs. There is no way to achieve status as a professional 
parent, and the least trustworthy parents are those who pose 
as professionals. Some of us are more effective as parents 
than others. Some of us are more interesting to our children 
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than others, all of us more interesting at certain times than 
at others. All of us can find limitations in our parents, and 
we may well be quite right about our complaint or our 
evaluation or our estimate of them, but it is still true that 
such as they were or are they were given to us, could not 
be earned, and if only as the origin of our lives they deserve 
gratitude for what they gave. That they disappointed us by 
their limited and peculiar qualifications as parents may in 
every individual case be true, even as we can disappoint 
them by our peculiar limitations as their children; but again, 
they were a gift t o us just as distinctly as we were to them. 
And though we may say they had little to do with the fact, 
clearly we had nothing to do with it. 

Few of us seriously prize our looks, our outward appear- 
ance. Our vanity is at best wishful and hopeful. We are oc¬ 
casionally impressed by the possibility of making changes, 
but they seldom work out much better than the original 
design. Dye and cosmetics and various kinds of clothing to 
alter the outline, these and other devices we give ourselves 
to from time to time, but the basic and distinctive aspect 
remains an original model and cannot be duplicated any¬ 
where by anyone for any consideration. O ur ap pearance^ 
given us, and we are hard put greatly to change it even if 
we would. Embodied we are and by the body we are 
known. Our bodies are as distinctively ours as anything we 
possess and they enable us to function in this world re¬ 
markably well. With some care on our part they last, and 
despite considerable complaint as we grow older they are 
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enjoyable and the means of much pleasure. If we were run¬ 
ning the world it is unlikely we would have thought up any¬ 
thing better, and it is doubtful we would change or exchange 
the appearance we have in any marked way. 

Our educa tion and our capacity for education are 
similarly bestowed upon us. In becoming educated we sit 
at the feet of others for the essentials just as they in their 
time had to accept similar gifts from other teachers. The 
tilings we learn are only incidentally ours in that the cen¬ 
turies have accumulated the knowledge, and we are free 
to appropriate it and enrich it with our capacity. All who 
teach testify that the richness of teaching is fully felt only as 
it is passed along to another. Our capacity to learn is an in¬ 
heritance distinctive to each of us yet inevitably marked with 
our forebears and ancestry. If we are teachers we cannot 
function unless pupils give us their attention. The teacher 
and the pupil are dependent upon mutual self-giving if there 
is to be any educational transaction at all. “I taught him” is a 
way of describing what a teacher does for his pupil, but in all 
truth it is an oversimplification of what occurred, for the 
teacher was taught in the teaching quite as distinctly as the 
pupil was taught by the teacher. Some pupils give teachers 
more than others and they are always characterized by 
teachers as ‘our best pupils.” To teach and to learn—in giv¬ 
ing we receive and in receiving we are able to give. 

The astonishing though often overlooked miracle of 
sp eech is another p a rt of what has been given us. No animal 
or bird or mammal or fish ever spoke in the sense in which 
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we think of speech. We did not find it or devise it or arrange 
for it. We accepted and organized it, but it was born in us, 
is natural to us. However we came about it, however we got 
it, we claim no credit for its origin or its presence within us. 

Our way with one another in frie ndship is more intui¬ 
tional than rational. Whether we are easily related in friend¬ 
ship or find few friends, we inevitably come to realize, if we 
think about it at all, that explanation of friendship defies us. 
How did lie become my friend? Certainly such a relation¬ 
ship was not earned. Bought friendship is too vulgar and 
distorted for us to consider. Friendship we give and respond 
to; by gift we create the bond and make concrete the 
uniqueness of the relationship of one person with another. 

“This is my own, my native land.” And yet, while we may 
be citizens of our nation, it is an inherited position. Where 
did it come from? When all the historians and all the soci¬ 
ologists and all the analysts have said everything they can 
say, a manj ^ native lan d was given to him . He may be 
responsible, taxpaying, conscientious, politically wise, and 
patriotic with fervor, and he ought to be in most lands, but 
he cannot claim to have created it. “The land was ours,” says 
Robert Frost in The Gift Outright, “before we were the 
land’s.” 

All we treasure is given, including the capacity to value 
the treasure. These treasures can be accepted and appreci¬ 
ated, but never earned. We can be grateful for them, but 
never merit them. We can rejoice in them, but not create 
them. By them we are fed and nourished only as we are 
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thankful and practice thanksgiving. Names and parents, 
friends and nations and treasure—whatever we rejoice in as 
our own and as contributing to the good life for us, we in¬ 
herit, we may enhance, but we can never earn. 

That we may feel u nworthy, guilty, or sinful probably is a 
consequence of the way we have treated the great and good 
gifts scripture and other history record as our inheritance, 
yet our favored and lavishly-provided-for status in this 
world remains obvious to the thoughtful, the sensitive, and 
the caring. Such recognition of the simple human good be¬ 
stowed upon us, leaving out for the moment any theological 
considerations, is but a short step from recognition that the 
only gesture humanity can mak e is gratitude and the li fejof 



And understood not that a grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and dischargd; what burden then? 

In the presence of all of our gifts, all we have received, and 
in the realization that there is no way to merit, earn, or 
deserve them all, we have only t wo possible responses. One, 
as grotesque a response as it is unthinking, is to a ccept these 
gifts as our right, our just desert, to be exploited and en¬ 
j oyed without further consideration. The other response is 
the grateful heart and the continu ously thankful lif e lived 
out in the presence of alF men . 

Left to ourselves we cannot live a life of gratitude. Alone 
easily diverted from seriousness and depth and 
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significant appreciation. Alone we can do little that is worth 
while. Not that there is no place for being alone, for private 
recollection and contemplation. We are richer in our com-\ 
munity life when we have a(personal inwardnesS^which we 
can cultivate and nourish and deepen. By the very nature of 
life itself all of us are inevitably alone; we are individuals 
with our unique, never-to-be-repeated existence, to live 
with, to fulfill and to be faithful to. Yet our individual alone- 
ness, cultivated and nourished, can be ineffective, sick, and 
demonic. We must bring ourselves at several points into some 
satisfying relationship with others, some fellowship, some 
community context where with others we share our lives and/ 
accept our mutual dependence. Almost any old community is 
better than none at all. Juvenile gangs need not be delinquent, 
ipso facto , but in the wrong community context in all prob¬ 
ability they become so. There are noble juvenile gangs in the 
same city where there are delinquent juvenile gangs, but in 
the wrong community context nobility is hard to come by. 
Individuals must have groups, and groups are either purpose-\^ 
ful in their devotedness to the overarching and higher con¬ 
siderations of life or they degenerate into mobs, into gangs, 
and become of themselves self-destructive, distorted corny 
munities. 

The ancient Hebrews found their life in the Holy Folk, 
the Nation, and this folk they clung to. What distinguished 
them from other groups was their assured community life 
in a binding covenant under Jehovah. In the Holy Nation 
they were Jews; apart from that nation they were nothing. 
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While they had their symbols and signs and ceremonials 
around which national life was centered, these were mean¬ 
ingless and even dangerous outside of membership in the 
community of faith, the People of God. The Old Testament 
abounds in stories, historical and mythical, portraying this: 
“We are His people and the sheep of His pasture.” God did 
not belong to them; they belonged to Him, and it was this 
which filled them with a sense of worth as a nation, and 
when they were at their best it quickened them to gratitude. 

F or Christians the church, the ecclesia, is their com .- 
munity, their Holy Nation. It was provided for them, given 
to them, and could only be gratefully accepted and lived 
in. Born into it at baptism, given a Christian name at that 
time to mark them as individuals, but as individuals with a 
difference from others, the Sign of the Cross on their brows. 
This was decided for them in most cases after the first 
century, and they grew up in the context of the ecclesia, 
the Holy Nation, with a sense of belonging to a nourishing 
and given community. As maturity came upon them they 
articulated their acceptance of the community and their re¬ 
sponsibility for it and were admitted to the ritual meal for 
nourishment and strength and vitality. All that was im¬ 
portant to them was summarized in the Bread and Wine. 
To this ritual meal, the Eucharist or Thanksgiving, Chris¬ 
tians have always brought all that concerns them for good 
or ill, all that they have been given, beginning with them¬ 
selves and their names and going through all of the relation¬ 
ships of life, to be offered up with thankfulness. And in the 
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act of worship all their offering was returned to them in the 
Bread and the Wine as the sign of the Originator, the Re¬ 
deemer, the Saviour and His continuing presence in their 
midst, and this is the root system for all of us. We do not 
have to say “by my own power” or “by my own ingenuity 
or intelligence or cleverness,” for we know that by His love 
and His continuing, sustaining concern He has “vouchsafed 
to feed us.” 

Since the condition of human nature is such that we are 
furnished with the essentials, our problem is not “supply” 
but “maintenance.” When we see others under great tragedy, 
loss, misery, sorrow, or any other form of human unhappi¬ 
ness we say, “How can they bear it?” When we are con¬ 
fronted with these dreadful possibilities for ourselves we 
say, “I don’t see how I’m going to face it. It is too much for 
me to handle.” On the brink or in the immediate depth of 
despair these are the usual human responses repeated in 
every generation and probably in every individual. Similarly, 
those of us who twice have seen Germany fall wondered 
how she could possibly recover her status as a nation. The 
recurring oppression and misery of other nations raises this 
same question. How can they exist? 

In our prosperity we wonder how we could manage in 
poverty, and in our happiness we find it too much to con¬ 
sider the problems of unhappiness. Indeed as we live and 
move about life we cannot imagine our own inevitable 
death. We see death come to others; we are sympathetic 
and helpful when it enters the circle of our friends and 
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neighbors, but we cannot view the matter as our own end 
and our own destiny. Doubtless we know subconsciously 
and momentarily admit to the conscious life that death is 
our final home. Our tears and distress over the death of 
others are partly an admission of our realization that in time 
we too will be gone. One of the dramatic tilings about war 
and its terror is to be understood in the light of our "far 
home” and our own to-be death. In such a time the church’s 
task is to prepare men for death and in many ways this is 
the continuous task of the c hurch in war or peace, in health 
or w eakness, in season and out. In time of war the church 
fi nds a more receptive populace except among the skeptics , 
die stoical, and the despairing. 

What amazes us about all of these considerations is that 
come what may we do meet these events. We do deal widi 
them sooner or later, and what we thought could not be met 
was indeed met, dealt with, handled. We seem to be able 
to meet th e even t when in the inevitable onrush of life it 
co mes to us— the problems of health, our children, our par¬ 
ents, our vocation. Our difficulty lies in the contemplation, 
the anticipation, the foreseeing of all that may and will in 
time occur. We cannot believe that all this will come to us 
certainly, inevitably, inexorably. 

The Adam and Eve myth leaves the reader with die 
feeling that Adam and Eve must have had all of these 
sensations as they walked out of the Garden of Eden. The 
compelling question to them must have been, ‘TIow can we 
face it?” If they could have seen in detail the tragedy of 
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Cain and Abel they would have said, “How can we face 
it?” Then as the tragic events which followed their depar¬ 
ture from the Garden overwhelmed them, each must have 
said, “I cannot bear it.” 

One of the functions of the scripture stories is to con¬ 
front us with such thoughts and sensations. Whether the 
stories are mythological or historical, our imaginations need 
to play with them to see in them ourselves and our prob¬ 
lems, our limitations and our strengths. The Bible i s a 
mirror to us as wel l as a “lig ht unto o ur feet.” We prefer to 
have it be a light unto our feet since the mirror reveals 
too much of existence and its crude and painful aspects and 
effects. We welcome light for walking in dark places, but 
we resist the revelation of our mirrored image. In the 
mirrored image the events of chronology alone are too 
apparent. 

Adam and Eve knew where they had come from. This 
must have caused them to place a value on their interior 
resources which many a subsequent pagan never was able 
to enjoy. That they were created resulted inevitably in 
their sense of creatureliness, with all that is humble, sub¬ 
servient, and abject implied in being a creature. There was 
the other side, which must have given them the sense of 
being noble, honored and preferred, anticipated and 
wanted: If such a Creator created me, how good it is to be 
a creature. If He who created all things wanted me as His 
child, how ennobling and glorious it is to be His child. If He 
at whose Word all that is comes into being had my being 
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in His mind and heart and m ade me out of the sheer joy of 
parental lo ve and desire, then what can befall such a crea- 

ture th at would dep rive him of his seff-confiden ce^ And 

such a creature am I . If He who said “Let there be . . . and 
there was . . * had such power over all creation, may not I 
re pair to that power for my weakness' sake? 

When Adam and Eve then and now forget where they 
came from, their problems are insurmountable; when they 
remember where they came from, though their problems be 
of their own creation, the suffering has a new and creative 
effect. The sweat of the face is nothing if they who sweat 
recall Who created them and decreed the sweat. The pious 
Jew in biblical times prayed, 

If I forget thee , O Jerusalem , let mtj right hand forget her 
cunning. 

If I do not remember thee , let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief 

j°y- 

Psalm 137:5-6 

< And what he had in mind was not merely national pride to 
be remembered, but his origin, his source, and his Creator. 
Jerusalem was the symbol of Hebrew background and in¬ 
heritance and in times of despair the very thought of that 
city was therapeutic, strengthening, and restoring. Of what 
use would a cunning arm and a free tongue be if all that 
gave them meaning was gone and forgot? All that was needed 
was remembered as available when Jerusalem was remem¬ 
bered. Jerusalem was the remembered home, the recollected 
community of power, and the spirit that animated all life 
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and work. One does not have to live physical life in such a 
place and estate; it is enough simply to remember that one 
came from there. 

Ancestor worship probably once produced a similar sensa¬ 
tion for the Oriental. National patriotic societies give their 
members a sense of something added, empowering, and 
strengthening. Clubs and societies and fraternal orders con¬ 
fer on their members a community life the very recollection 
of which is a source of pleasure and inspiration. Probably in 
the frontier community of the early days in America, regard¬ 
less of the considerations of leaving the old country, men 
must have renewed their courage and warmed their spirits 
by recalling the ancient world as the ground of their present 
life. These devices for thinking better of ourselves may turiK 
demonic, but in their best sense they serve to suggest that 
all menjnus^ecalj^t heir origin and background in meeting 
disaster and sorrow when it falls to them. Where we think 
we came from is vital to where we are. 

The pagan and the pagan community are essentially root¬ 
less, trying to forget the background and source of present 
life. It is characteristic of the pagan (and in pyschological 
terms it is characteristic of the psychopath) that he feels 
t oo little the power of others past and present. He wants to 
create his own world, be his own god, and determine his 
own destiny. In order to assure himself that he is doing 
these things himself he will go to any extreme, violent or 
otherwise, to hold on to the illusion. Such people are un¬ 
attached, seeking anonymity and even dissociation from their 
community life. They alternate between bordering on, and 
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at times being immersed in, the psychotic, the anxious, and 
the ruthless. It is this drive toward a distorted self-deter¬ 
mination which results in increased loneliness and recessive¬ 
ness and withdrawal on the part of so many modem pagans. 
These are they who are slow of heart to believe that the 
prophets have warned them and that the prophets have cen¬ 
tury after century been fulfilled in their warning. For most 
pagan people the prophets themselves are meaningless and 
sterile. Christ and His Cross suggest to them only a futile de¬ 
struction of a sweet and good man powerless to help them 
and becoming for many the weak object of scorn or, at best, 
of pity. 

We have all we need for life and living, and we must add 
our gratitude, and practice the grateful life. Humani ty ha s 
to have pra ctices, activity, an d drama, not in order to be , 
but in order to realize the fact of being and to fulfill and live 

o ut its being . Some of us go over into me aningless activ ity, 
and the difficulty is that we have so little sense of history, 
of roots, and of being. Mere activity is a utilitarian religion 
which is interesting and beguiling, yet it issues not in grate¬ 
ful living, but in criticism and pretension to being God. We 
need no idols if we have accepted our Source of Life, our 
Background, our Creator. This sustained Adam and Eve; it 
sustained, and endowed with passion, the prophets. It was 
ultimately gathered together and personified in Christ. We 
are slow of heart to believe it and be grateful for it. 

The Eucharist reminds us of where we came fr om and 
what we got fhefHnftS'the Carden of Eden and the Creation 
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preceding it reminded Adam and Eve of what was in time, 
so the Holy Communion r estores to us all that was lost in 

the Garden and e mpowers us f or what lies__ahead. What 
each day will bring to each of us no man can foresee. How 
nations will sustain themselves few men can prophesy. 
Those who in times past have met the unfolding events of 
life for better, have been those who had a strong sense of 
their origin and have been quickened to testify to all the 
prophets have spoken, and have entered into Christ's suffer¬ 
ing and His glory. They have “duly received these holy 
mysteries.” 
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WE ARE FAVORED 


. . . dost assure us thereby of thy favour and goodness. . . . 


In the late 1920’s and early 1930’s it was common to hear 
Christian people belittle the General Confession in The 
Book of Common Prayer. The statement most strongly ob¬ 
jected to was, “There is no health in us,” having “left undone 
those things which we ought to have done.” Such con¬ 
fession people thought was no longer necessary; we were 
not miserable sinners, nor were we standing in the need 
of prayer. The appeal was to the new psychology, to Freud 
and the benefits of analysis. As the years wore on and men 
still felt it incumbent upon them to make some confession of 
their failure, frustration, anxiety, and despair, the church, 
more in sympathy than in reaction, embraced and baptized 
and brought into the Christian community much of the new 
psychology. But the more deeply Christians committed 
themselves to the views of the psychoanalysts and the 
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psychotherapists the more obvious it became that the earlier 
disparagement of the General Confession was superficial, 
unwarranted, and indeed dangerous. Those who so early 
gave up easily the idea of our human unhealthiness wer e 
poorly grounded in theology and often superficially 
grounde d in the new psychology . Fortunately and coinci¬ 
dentally there was a general resurgence of concern for 
theology, which in part agreed with certain aspects of depth 
psychology, and a particular development of concern by 
psychiatrists for their own depth and maturity in their 
understanding of theology. 

The rapprochement between the two is not and may never 
be complete, but it is plain that the theologians of our 
time and the psychiatrists are not far from agreeing that 
humanityf eels guilty, anxious, and despairing about huma n 

activity, and needs to talk about it somehow, somewhere, 

a nd—both in general and particular terms—with someon e. 

Furthermore, many people are coming to see that once the 
particulars of human frailty and sin are “confessed” and all 
the deviations in human behavior are understood in the 
light of analysis and therapeutic relationships, the human 
being still needs a community of faith, a group of fellow 
religionists, to sustain, enrich, and empower him for the 
“new life.” Few assume that after therapy, life, as a popular 
song once had it, is a bowl of cherries, and they live happily 
ever after. Life, after all we can understand it to be, con¬ 
tinues to present us with our compulsions, deviations, drives, 
and unhappiness. There appears to be no ground for think- 
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ing that we will ever achieve or should ever hope to achieve 
a world of ribbon-smooth, unruffled, and glazed progress 
from glory to glory. Without some fear, anxiety, and pain 
humanity has a way of becoming soft, flabby, and ineffec¬ 
tive. If a man feels no strain on his emotion and his inward 
life, neither does he feel any desire or vocation or responsi¬ 
bility. 

To read into the idea of being responsible and mature 
that we should be at all times relaxed, inactive, and 
under no strain is to exalt the bovine and the stupid. Hard 
as it may be to accept, without the threat of despair there 
is no growth; fear is also preventive; anxiety furnishes some 
of the impulse to get on with life and life’s work and func¬ 
tions. These unpopular conceptions are a part of human 
resource for living and at the same time remind us that we 
are the creatures and not the Creator, we are men and not 
God. Feelings of guilt and anxiety, while not altogether wel¬ 
come or wanted in any human life, furnish three strong re¬ 
minders to us: that something has gone sour in our life, that 
something is standing in the way of the possibility of human 
development and happiness, and that we had better take 
ourselves seriously if we wish to remain human and produc¬ 
tive. 

The need of confession is actually an exaltation of die fact 
that we cannot treat our lives lightly and frivolously and get 
by with it. There is too much to us, we are too well en¬ 
dowed, we are too precious and valuable to be wasted by 
our own pretension, pride, and sin. A sense of guilt and a 
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THE SLOW OF HEART 

of love pursues us relentlessly and seeks to turn aside our 
retreat from Him and our ruinous misreading of our destiny 
as His children? It takes a heart like George Herberts to 
understand our retreat and His pursuit: 

But as I raved, and grew more fierce and wild 
At every word, 

Methought I heard One calling, “Child!” 

And I replied, “My Lord!” 

If we suffer from the consequences of our distorted be¬ 
havior, God suffers too, He having provided all we need for 
seemly, balanced, and productive living. Is it not a sign of 
our favored position that when we mistreat His gifts, we 
suffer for it? Are we not blessed that warning signs appear 
with every danger we confront? How dreadful the world 
would be if we were insensitive to our possibilities and our 
aptitude for living. If there were no threat of consequences 
to sin, neither would there be any way to understand our¬ 
selves as children of the Heavenly Father and as inheritors 
of His Kingdom. 

To be disturbed by our conscience is usually read as 
“bad,” when in all reality it is the greatest good, since we are 
thus prodded into approximating the remarkable quality of 
our nature. The fear of bad conscience can be like the fear 
of fire, or falling, or impure food. Without it few of us 
would ever attain maturity, or integrity, or even reach the 
normal chronological span of years of our life. We have seen 
in the United States the results of the fear of fear, but we 
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should take care in overcoming the fear of fear that we 
lose not fear entirely. Fear is also a ministering angel to 
us, providing warnings, renewing our sensitivity, and quick¬ 
ening our resolution. The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor 
and the Russian earth satellites fearfully provided warnings 
to a complacent population of where they were, renewed 
their sensitivity to their own values, and on the lowest level 
forced them to rethink what money was and was not worth. 

When individuals and nations want to forget the personal 
and the human struggles of life and seek automatic, sub¬ 
conscious, or impersonal ways to evade human problems 
and conflicts and responsibilities, there follows or coin¬ 
cides a hardening of the heart and a softening of the in¬ 
tellect. The slow of heart are slow to believe. Belief is not 
just an intellectual matter. It is also deeply emotional. The 
heart and the head are organically related to each other and 
the relationship is complicated, profound, important. "I 
stand for the heart. To the dogs with the head! I had rather 
be a fool with a heart, than Jupiter Olympus with his head. 
The reason the mass of men fear God ... is because they 
rather distrust His heart, and fancy Him all brains like a 
watch,” says Melville. 

The Devil in Holy Scripture always suggests simple solu¬ 
tions to complicated problems. The simple act of disobedi¬ 
ence, eating a forbidden fruit, will reveal all Adam and Eve 
want to have revealed. Such knowledge as God has of good 
and evil will come into light if they will openly defy and 
disobey and eat. The complicated consequences they did 
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not foresee, nor had they anticipated the fear and guilt and 
anxiety they could not bear. Even He who made and loved 
them became an object of terror to be hidden from when 
He sought their company. 

That Adam and Eve had been favored from the start, 
even before they came into being, they knew; and the Devil 
knew; and God knew. God’s favor and goodness was 
abundantly clear to them and they had rejoiced in it. But 
once they took the simple, impersonal, semi-conscious step 
of defiance they were confronted with all they sought, and 
more. They were not only conscious of the knowledge the 
Devil promised, they not only knew more of their flesh and 
substance; they saw clearly the meaning of their existence, 
and what existence is like apart from the old companion¬ 
ship, apart from the favor of unguarded fellowship between 
God and themselves. 

Then too the results of the demonic simplicity divided 
them from each other. Fault-finding, blame, and accusation 
separated those made for each other. Those whom God had 
joined together, without God were put asunder. At this 
point in the myth it would seem that all was lost. Alone in a 
new and antagonistic world of nature, away from the 
familiar, fearful of the consequences of disobedience and 
defiance, despairing of life itself, the complicated and pro¬ 
found solution was offered; not simple annihilation, not 
swift and certain death, not non-being; but struggle, the 
sweat of the brow, the borning and rearing of children, and 
the accompanying heartbreak of their children’s struggle 
and defiance and disobedience. The Devil would have 
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solved this in another and simpler way—death, de¬ 
struction, annihilation. A pagan and secular world thinks 
the story has the wrong ending, a too complicated and hard 
ending, an unbeautiful and unhappy ending. 

Hard as it may be for many to see, the decision which 
continued human life was the only decision love can make. 
Elsewhere in scripture it is proclaimed that the only re¬ 
sponse the Devil can make is to levy wages for sin, but God 
gives life even when we are disobedient and in despair. So 
great and complex is His favor and goodness, He provides 
another way when we make the first way impossible. When 
because of the nature of humanity we must confess, falter- 
ingly, and as with Adam and Eve misleadingly and falsely, 
God exacts no wages, but rather confers the favor of more 
and more life, more responsibility, more struggle. In one 
sense He confesses to His confidence in us, His belief in our 
capacity to struggle, His joy in our eventual gratitude for 
the gift of eternal life. We are so quick to think we cannot, 
He is so quick to assure us of His favor and goodness, which 
enables us and strengthens us to respond. He always says 
we can. On the face of it, it sounds easy and lax and even 
soft of God to provide another chance, a new life to those 
who defied and hid and lied. But in reality, for God and 
for us it is neither easy nor difficult, lax nor stern, soft nor 
hard; rather, a matter of hopefully taking up the new life, 
and pressing toward the goal, and being mindful of the 
promise, and grateful for the history that in times past His 
grace and favor have sufficed. 

The Devil and the devilish side of us always assume obvi- 
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ous and simple explanations of humanity’s favored position. 
“Just do this,” says the Devil to man, “and you will secure 
your aim,” or, “How strong man is,” or, “How unaccount¬ 
able God is,” or, “How much better I am than you think I 
am.” We want simple explanations, we like to indulge in 
daydreams of coming power and unexpected gifts, of re¬ 
markable, swift, and sure progress, and all of it being easily 
done. We prefer to underestimate the importance of doing, 
and worse still we downgrade the importance of doing to 
the doer, man. At the age of seventy a retired wealthy and 
successful man remarked, “I spent my life achieving success, 
getting to the top of my outfit. I furnished my family with 
everything money could buy and I denied them nothing 
they could reasonably ask. In my business association I had 
a reputation for effective, competent, and generous policies. 
I did it all if a man ever did do it all. But I made one 
colossal mistake; I never thought of the man who was doing 
all this. Now in my old age I realize how empty I am and 
how I have denied my people more than I gave them. They 
don’t know me, and neither do I.” This is the tragic result 
of doing and forgetting to be. This is simple indeed, and 
superficiality personified. 

The suffering of that man is the pain of having lightly 
played with important, vital, unique, personal gifts. His sor¬ 
row is the sorrow of having been beguiled by activity and 
discovering so very late that even the most successful ac¬ 
tivity is no substitute for man’s destiny to be. “For what is 
a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
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his own soul?” This text has been bandied about for so 
long it has all but lost its meaning, yet this much it can 
mean: God has given much and His favor is toward us. We 
dare not act as if He created us for our own vanity or to be 
used by ourselves as machines, as things of convenience, or 
as implements. These ends are too simple. Job , the most 
literary and beautiful of all Old Testament stories, is the 
story of God’s favor, the Devil’s way, and man’s existence. 
“Doth Job fear God for nought?” This is the Devil’s own 
question, cynical, easy to ask, demanding more of the ques¬ 
tioned than of the questioner, and laying the burden on 
everyone but the Devil. If the answer is, “No, Job seeks 
profit and pleasure,” the Devil can smile, wink, and nod. It 
is just as he thought, no better and no worse. If the answer 
is, “Yes, Job fears and serves for love of Him whom he 
fears and serves,” the Devil can still smile and wink and 
nod. “Doth Job fear God for nought?” can be asked over and 
over again at every church meeting, every cocktail party, and 
over every cup of tea. Even Job in his impiety reveals the 
same spirit, only with an inverted and therefore more pain¬ 
ful turn: 


Let the day perish wherein 1 was born , 
and the night in which it was said , 

There is a man child conceived. 

Earlier, Job’s wife, caught up in his misery and feeling his 
great sorrow, would have solved the problem in the Devil’s 
own way: “Curse God and die.” But with a wistful look at 
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death as a release and relief. Job returns to his struggle and 
his existence: 

I have neither peace nor tranquillity; 
instead of rest cometh torment. 

Worldliness, secular and harsh and calculating, always ac¬ 
counts for these torments in life in simple, easy, and facile 
ways. When we are disrupted in our accustomed relation¬ 
ships, or when the intensity of life bears down on us, or 
when we are aware of our utter aloneness, the world’s 
solution is to give up, relax effort, confess to impotence and 
exhausted resource, quit. The result is akin to the Ancient 
Mariners throes: 

Alone, alone, all, all alone. 

Alone on a wide wide sea! 

All of us, being in the world, are tempted to this solution. 
It seems plausible and sensible and even right. The womb 
is cursed and the tomb is blessed. The Source of Life is 
remote and the destiny of utter death fascinates, invites, 
beckons. Peace and tranquillity, those prerequisites of rest, 
are thought to be the end point of human existence, and, 
mistakenly, peace of mind becomes the object of the full 
and happy life. 

The death of the body is usually abhorrent to us, but in 
our torments of body and soul such death can appear to us 
as worthy and even desirable. There is another death, how¬ 
ever, which we underestimate and try to ignore, and yet 
which claims too much of too many; it is the death of the 
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spirit which animates man and gives him warmth of char¬ 
acter and depth of feeling. It is the cease-firing order we 
ourselves command, the give-up-the-struggle we associate 
with rest and tranquillity. With Job his pain and the im¬ 
mediacy of existence were more inescapable than they 
usually seem to be with contemporary man. We are able to 
evade and escape the compelling pain and the wracking ache 
which Job had to endure. Our danger is that we can escape 
such torment, and we are able to live a life of tranquillity 
and ease. The consequence is flatness, emptiness, and 
vacuity. After so much easy living and self-approbation we 
become too flabby to curse God, too childish to blaspheme, 
too feeble in spirit to resist the simple and despairing solu¬ 
tion of more tranquillity added to more peace added to 
more rest. Eventually we are reduced to resting from no 
labor, being tired from no exertion, being weary of no 
wants. 

We are able to surround ourselves with so many cushions, 
with such high walls to isolate and insulate us from all that 
threatens to harden our moral fiber, we are surprised that 
such standards of living might be the signs of death. 

Not long ago if relatives, some aunt or uncle or grand¬ 
parent, were stricken 'unto death,” they were brought into 
our homes for their final days. We saw our mothers and sis¬ 
ters care for them, all of us helped to nurse them and run 
errands for them, and finally we saw our parents cover them 
with the bedclothes which concealed but faintly their death. 
Death was a present thing. We knew it. We saw it. It was a 
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fact about life. Before it we were hushed and humbled and 
properly harassed. Little or no attempt was made to protect 
us from this knowledge, and we were taught by it a kind 
of tenderness and acceptance toward life and death which 
gave life another dimension. Of course there were some¬ 
times maudlin and lugubrious and neurotic overtones, but 
the bare facts were inescapable. In our day we have pulled 
down the flower curtain over all of it. We are not even 
allowed to see a dog die. The veterinarian is almost as 
hushed and reverential and obsequious as the undertaker. 
We act as if the event of death were as unnatural to our 
living as two-headedness or nudism or snake charming. 
Death has thus become like thumb-sucking, a bad habit we 
might overcome if we willed it or ignored it, or even out¬ 
grew it. It is not discussed in polite society. 

Sickness and health, life and death, human relationships 
of all kinds are complicated and have their own dimensions, 
and it is the goodness and favor of God that make it so. We 
get into trouble with ourselves and everyone else, if we as 
individuals or as a culture turn to the simplifications and 
niceties and superficialities of the world and the Devil. We 
are made of stronger, more powerful and resilient and de¬ 
manding stuff than we like to admit. A poor parent has low 
standards for his children. Wretched is the product of a 
home where no demands are made, where confidence in the 
child’s competence and character are not clear, where 
struggle and sleeplessness do not plague the parents in their 
concern for the development of their child. So good in its 
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intrinsic character is human nature, to the extent that it is 
good, that only standards and self-control and moral de¬ 
mand and sacrifice will give it a satisfying and reasonably 
happy existence. 

John Baillie, in A Diary of Readings , points to this 
struggle between our limitations and our capacities in 
Phillips Brooks' “The Candle of the Lord”: 

In this world, full of crude self-assertion and of feeble 
conformity, in this society where men invade each others 
lives, and yet where, if one man stands out and claims his 
own life, his claim seems arrogant and harsh and makes a 
discord in the feeble music to which alone it seems as if the 
psalm of life could be sung—how sometimes we have 
dreamed of a better state of things in which each mans 
independence should, make the brotherhood of all men per¬ 
fect; where the more earnestly each man claimed his own 
life for himself , the more certainly other men should know 
that that life was given to them. Must we wait for such a 
society as that until we get to heaven? Surely not! Even here 
every man may claim his own life, not for himself but for 
his Lord. Belonging to that Lord, this life then must belong 
through Him to all His brethren. And so all that the man 
plucked out of their grasp, to give to Christ, comes back to 
them freely, sanctified and ennobled by passing through Him 
who is the Lord and Master of them all. 

For such a social life as that we have a right to pray. But 
we may do more than pray for it. We may begin it in our¬ 
selves. Already we may give ourselves to Christ. We may 
own that we are His. We may see in all our bodily life—in 
the strength and glory of our youth if we are young and 
strong, in the weariness and depression of our age or feeble- 
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ness if we are old and feeble—the marks of His ownership, 
the signs that we are His. We may wait for His coming to 
claim us, as the marked tree back in the woods waits till the 
ship-builder who has stuck his sign into it with his axe 
comes by and by to take it and make it part of the great ship 
that he is building. And while we wait we may make the 
world stronger by being our own, and sweeter by being our 
brethren s; and both, because and only because we are really 
not our own nor theirs, but Christ's. 

So long as we think of ourselves as our own and as im¬ 
posed upon by the demands of life, we will miss the flavor 
of all that is good in life. We are the favored children of a 
Father who has given us all we need and set firmly in us a 
spirit to respond, and sent His Son to empower and to lead 
us into more and more life without price and without wage. 
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. . . that we are very members incorporate. . . . 


A unique day and perhaps one of the best remembered is 
the first day of school. The sensations are certainly mingled 
ones, a long day and yet in a way a brief day, a sad day 
and still a happy day. We are not likely to forget the leaving 
of home and home ties and the going where all is new and 
strange and different. At the age of five or six this is a 
dramatic if not traumatic experience, and at the age of a 
parent there are sensations of relief and strain facing each 
other—relief that the child is ready for school, strain at the 
seeming loss and the anxious suggestion that perhaps the 
child may find it insupportable. This day the child must 
join the rest of mankind with its mystery, its promise, and its 
threat, while at the same time he recalls the warmth and 
comfort and certainty of home, so central and so sure and 
suddenly so far away. To be forced to go is troublesome, but 
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even if at six one is inwardly ready to go, drawn by the 
promise of reading and the hope of understanding the printed 
page, one still feels the knife being applied to the old ties, 
to the calm assurances of the fireside, the family, and. the 
familiar. 

As one stands in the doorway of that first classroom with 
or without the guardian parent or keeper, the sensation of 
pausing in mid-step, one foot still at home the other not 
quite in the classroom, is of unbalance and awkwardness 
and ungainliness. The child wants to be at home and he 
wants to be at school. He wants to be where he knows he 
can be himself, and so far in life home has been that place; 
but he knows that the circle of home is too small, too exclu¬ 
sive, too individual. He wants to join the school, where the 
circle is larger, the activities more inclusive, and the? life 
with many contemporaries is possible. He knows that at 
school all lies before him to be done, to be responded to, 
and on this day these are all promise. Like Adam and Eve, 
as Milton describes their leaving of Paradise: 

Som natural tears they drop’cl, but wip'd them soon; 

The World was all before them, where to chose _ 

All of this suggests a twinlike aspect to our nature-. We 
must be individual and singular and alone, and yet we 
must also be with others, must join a group, must feel that 
we are members of a larger, more inclusive fellowstiip of 
some kind. Alone we are not enough; we lose distinction and 
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we fail to develop without a more significant alliance, a 
deeper relationship, a heart to share our humanity. If we do 
not find those we ought to belong to we seem inevitably to 
find those we ought not to belong to. It is against our 
nature not to belong, not to find a “thou” to correspond with 
our “I.” Though we are alone in this world and on our own, 
we know that this is but half of life and that real life must 
have another person and another and another to respond to, 
to criticize, to care for, to belong to. We must have others to 
welcome us in and to show us out, which is another way of 
saying, “No man liveth unto himself, and no man dieth unto 
himself.” 

Some years ago an agency devoted to the welfare of 
foundling children noted that infants cared for in the most 
hygienic surroundings of the most adequate hospitals did 
not seem to develop as well as comparable infants in some 
rather unpromising foster homes. The hospital-cared-for in¬ 
fant was given the best of everything except attention from 
people. Food and clothing and care and physical necessities 
along with a balanced diet resulted in little more than the 
minimum response to the physical care administered. The 
child remained generally listless, lost appetite, and showed 
slight intellectual development. The infant boarded out to 
a foster parent, spending its day in an ordinary laundry 
basket without much more than essential physical care, 
seemed to flourish and abound. The secret to the develop¬ 
ment of the foster home child was in the bustle and warm¬ 
hearted though casual relationships within the foster home. 
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The foster mother, singing over her ironing board or stove 
and fussing at her husband and carrying on endless chatter 
with the baby as she went about her duties, the family 
scenes, the normal activity of a home, were infinitely more 
useful to the development of the infant than the most ade¬ 
quate but somewhat impersonal biological nursing of the 
hospital. From birth to grave we must have the assurance of 
membership in others. We are not meant to be self-sufficient, 
and we get into trouble when we think we can be. To be¬ 
long even on the most undesirable and lowly level is better 
than to be alone under the most comfortable and guarded 
circumstances. 

But the forms of belonging which are grouped under the 
name of collectivism are rejected by the Western world. The 
idea of living a mass existence is abhorrent and unnerving 
to us. Individualism, in spite of its demagogic possibilities, 
we are more ready to accept. The Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, so little read and so often referred to, so slightly 
understood and so frequently flourished, has given many of 
us something not in the minds of the framers of that Decla¬ 
ration. We make a fetish of individualism and independence 
as surely as collective societies have made an idol of group 
life and mass living. Both views of how society should order 
itself, if oversimplified, have destructive and ruinous possi¬ 
bilities. Man wants individual living and man needs to fulfill 
such individuality in worthy, shared, and heart-warming 
collective living. Religion of a high and noble sort has 
always insisted on both, just as strong families have re- 
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mained strong by retaining both. The individual and the 
group are nourishing and strengthening to each other. 

So it is that Christianity is concerned for this problem. 
How we live toward others and toward self cannot fully 
be spoken to by sociology, the physical sciences, economics. 
These are matters deeply imbedded in the heart, and call 
for theological and religious insight and information. 
Churches and church life have man and social man near 
the center of their faith and work, close to their concern 
for the things of God. Curiously enough, when people have 
not found church life and in that life a satisfactory and 
somewhat conclusive explanation of life, other groups have 
to be sought out, explored, and joined. Frequently the 
parallel of these other groups with church life is striking 
and astonishing. In a way, most of present-day social life 
is composed of the religious community's tones and quali¬ 
ties. What theologians call secular living is not unreligious 
but rather is another kind of religious living. One might 
characterize religion as being a concern on the part of man 
with the Highest and centered on the Highest. People or¬ 
ganize themselves with rites, ceremonies, and activities. 
Usually in the historical religions the group provides for 
three principal things: initiation, a ceremonial meal, and a 
method of securing new members in order that the views 
of the faith may be socially stated. Initiation, nourishment, 
and numbers, these three; and the securing of many new 
members is the direction of its activities and of its program 
of work. 
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Certainly this is a most limited and inadequate descrip¬ 
tion of religion, and most certainly it fails to do justice to 
the revelation of Judaism and Christianity, but it serves to 
show man’s need for membership in something greater than 
himself alone, in something worthy of his time, talents, re¬ 
sources, and devotion. To be initiated, to have recourse) to 
the ceremonies, and to feel the growing strength of the 
group is obviously a part of life we must have. We have 
been given the capacity for such living, and we are restless 
and searching until we find it and are caught up in it. 

If most people were asked to describe the qualities they 
seek in churchgoing they would probably use some of the 
following words and phrases: fellowship, inspiration, re¬ 
newal of spirit, re-creation, being lifted out of yourself, 
being strengthened for the future. All of these qualities have 
a place in religious activity, in Christianity and other reli¬ 
gions, and indeed in other kinds of secular religious living. 
It is fair to say that the cocktail party has exactly the same 
aspects and qualities of such religion. What men seek in 
churchgoing, in religion, may be seen palely reflected in the 
cocktail party. What men lack in churchgoing, through sin 
and ignorance and slowness of heart, may be seen sharply 
reflected in the cocktail party. The numbers eager to attend, 
the simple theme and clarity of motif in the cocktail party 
are never hard to recognize. In churchgoing the numbers 
can be quite sparse and the objective substance not so clear. 
Going to a cocktail party the members know what they sxe 
going for. The invitation to such an event is in a way the 
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official certificate of previously assumed initiation, at home 
or elsewhere. This assumption is not very different from the 
assumption that all Americans are Christians whedier they 
have recourse to baptism and the life of the church or not. 

Cocktail parties begin with well-known salutations and 
greetings reminiscent of scriptural calls to worship or facing 
Mecca. Food is served, not to fill but to symbolize the act of 
hospitality and inclusiveness. The drinks appear to be the 
thing, but there gradually builds up a fever of participation, 
not unrelated to the drinks certainly, akin to religious zeal 
in another setting. In time the group disperses, having had 
a good time, feeling refreshed, somewhat inspired, renewed 
in the fellowship, and usually at peace with the world, re¬ 
laxed and filled with a kind of joy. Under certain circum¬ 
stances these gatherings join in singing cult hymns before 
going out into the customary routine of life. 

This parallel may prove offensive to some people, but it 
seems inescapable that if human beings must find member¬ 
ship with one another, and if they do not find it on one level, 
they will find it on another. The coincidence of the similar¬ 
ity between churchgoing and cocktail-party-going may well 
be more than mere coincidence. Membership, food and 
drink, and fellowship are more significant than we often 
take them to be. 

Many who join clubs, fraternities, and business associ¬ 
ations do so for social and business reasons. At least those 
are the reasons usually given. It would be easy, however, to 
draw a parallel between such organizations and churches. 
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These associations are often an individual's only satisfying 
membership in a collective of like minds seeking to uphold 
some cherished creed, finding pleasure in fellowship and 
fellowship meals, and deriving happiness from the necessary 
group life. In alumni associations and in learned societies 
this same churchlike quality is impressive and significant. 
National patriotic societies give to many of the members a 
subject and an object on which they can become expert and 
knowledgeable and achieve a kind of priesthood. In all of 
these organizations initiation, if only a fee, is implied; 
festival meals are observed; hymns are sung and creeds 
subscribed to, which suggest and indeed underscore man's 
profound need for belonging and knowing that he belongs. 
Within these fellowships there are levels of participation, of 
leadership, and of importance. Men achieve influence, good 
reputations, and exalted positions conferred by the group 
and upheld by the stability of the group. 

What has been said about membership in such secular 
religious organizations is not said in scorn or abuse, but to 
indicate the needs of man in the face of man's endowments 
and gifts. That we find a place for self-expression and satis¬ 
faction with the self in belonging, simply indicates that we 
have inherited a self-giving nature which cannot be dis¬ 
owned or denied except at great peril to ourselves. We are 
born to belong. We are made for membership. We are 
individuals who must be ingrafted if we are to bear fruit. 
This quality is not something men have thought up, devised, 
or cleverly arranged for; it has been revealed to us that we 
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are meant for one another, in love, in service, and in self¬ 
giving. We cannot help ourselves. We must find member¬ 
ship and fellowship in one another. How we understand the 
Source of all this is more important than the fact of it. 

Not every cocktail party, learned society or club or asso¬ 
ciation is a substitute for religion, but each offers the 
possibility of religion to those people lacking the fulfillment 
and strength conferred by true religion. All social group life 
cannot be fairly described as a tendency toward religious 
cult, but many people do make a religious cult out of social 
life when they cannot find satisfaction in the church and the 
synagogue. Furthermore, when the church and synagogue 
are too far removed from the life of man and are too remote 
from the problems and struggles of current social affairs, 
they bring down upon themselves the charge of irrelevance 
and irresponsibility and are looked upon as a spiritual luxury 
for some socially leftover points of view of a bygone era. 
The temptation of established religious groups is to err in 
the direction of secular superficiality in order to draw peo¬ 
ple to themselves, or to be so ultraconservative about what 
should limit religion as to eliminate themselves from the 
life of human affairs. Under these circumstances mankind 
gravitates to something else, or anything else, in order to 
avoid his aloneness and the coldness of individual life out¬ 
side a satisfying community which might warm him and 
confer on him the feeling that he belongs. 

People with a social conscience are drawn to political 
religions when the church fails them. These people are too 
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intelligent and sensitive to the needs of their fellow man 
to evade the conviction that 

Earth shall be fair 

And all her people one . 

Others, seemingly devoid of or limited in their convictions 
about human need and the social welfare, will be inclined 
to seek secular living as a substitute for religion when the 
church is involved in the greater social problem. The first 
group is offended by the church’s lack of sensitivity to the 
social welfare, and the other is offended that the church 
feels any responsibility in this area at all. The idealism of 
both groups results in extreme political religion for one and 
mere secular religion for the other. Both groups inwardly 
know that there must be something for them to belong to, 
to give themselves to, for the realization of the values, ideals, 
and aspirations which they have. If they cannot get them¬ 
selves stated in the community, they perish. If they cannot 
find a general acceptance for their individual life, they will 
fade, without hope and without heart. The seeds of human 
despair and sin are germinated in this kind of an atmosphere. 

Sometimes the churches are accused of trying to save the 
world with a box lunch and a cup of tea or even a coffee 
hour. Social activities appear to take the place of worship. 
Certainly these activities are not enough by themselves, 
apart from worship, intelligent preaching, and the depth 
which should characterize pastoral care. Social activities in 
churches can be another form of the cocktail party. Those 
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who abuse the churches for undue concern for social activi¬ 
ties perform some needed act of criticism which can serve 
the church well, but they are guilty at times of forgetting 
the need of humanity and the hunger for human companion¬ 
ship which characterize our day and age. It is a crowded 
world in terms of population trends, but it is a sparsely 
populated world to the lonely man or woman in large cen¬ 
ters seeking understanding, affection, and friends. To be 
alone in a large crowd is the worst aloneness there is and 
many negative, immoral, and degrading influences prey on 
people who are so situated. The churches have a duty to 
provide activities which are simple and sincere ways of 
helping people to find one another and to know the strength 
of the right kind of social life. It is not the church s primary 
task to furnish social life for lonely people, but it is unlikely 
that the church can perform its primary task of worship, for 
example, if it does not provide for the worship to issue in 
relationships in depth and in helping people to know others 
who want to be understanding friends and need to extend 
friendly associations. 

Primary functions and tasks in all life usually have some 
highly important subsidiary and minor responsibilities, 
which must nevertheless be brought into being quite apart 
from whether or not they are primary or secondary. When 
parents provide the essentials of food, clothing, and shelter, 
they can hardly claim to have provided all their children 
need. The hardest part of home life and its routine tasks is 
the day-to-day life in the family, performing onerous, tire- 
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some, and exhausting secondary essentials to the carrying 
on of a home and simultaneously performing the small acts 
of affection, understanding, correction, and assistance: 

That best portion of a good mans life, 

His little , nameless , unremembered , acts 
Of kindness and of love . 

We too easily judge that one set of values is primary and 
the other secondary, as if the differences could be auto¬ 
matically established in human affairs in such a way as to 
separate one from the other. That worship is primary to the 
church means that worship will always reveal to the wor¬ 
shiper other and relevant and essential activities without 
which worship itself loses its full force and its sense of com¬ 
pletion. To feel grateful and to be grateful are not the same 
thing. The faithful worshiper may find that his act of 
worship boils off in a vapor unless it is converted and 
channeled and directed toward a resolution and an activity 
which involves personal acts of charity and witness and 
testimony. 

Without such acts worship becomes mechanical, exclu¬ 
sive, dull, and pharisaical. To worship is to offer up to God, 
to reveal to God, and to sacrifice to God all of one's concerns 
great or small, good or bad, brief or tiresome, and to do it 
with discipline and regularity. But this is at best half of the 
act of worship. The other half is pointed outward toward 
the fellowship of the worshiping community and beyond 
that community to others outside the fellowship of the faith¬ 
ful. Worship is always of a missionary mind. Worship al- 
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ways ends in a resolution which sends the worshiper on 
many errands of mercy and love and healing. The directions 
of worship are complex—upward, inward, outward. Its re¬ 
sults are a greater sense of self, a deeper sense of the ground 
from which the self is grown, and a grateful sense of service 
directed toward all mankind of every class and race and 
color and creed. 

The Old and New Testaments have many stories, myths, 
parables, and examples of the human desire to belong and 
of what God through Iiis people seeks to do about it. He 
has provided a better way than the cocktail party and the 
social clubs and organizations and political areas. At the 
same time His revealed way for us does not cut us off from 
these social groups and activities, but places Christian folk 
within those groups to fulfill them and extend their useful¬ 
ness and deepen their meaning. Christianity at its New 
Testament level and throughout its history does not throw 
out the secular but converts it, redirects it, and helps it to 
serve better, further, deeper. Christian history is the account 
of many converted pagan festivals and secular societies and 
political communities. The task before Christianity and 
Christian people is not to despise and cast off, annihilate and 
destroy, but to convert, re-create, and offer up in worship 
all of man's concerns, his ways of living, and those things 
to which he has given himself. 

In the Acts of the Apostles there is a wonderful series of 
accounts of the community life of the first Christians and 
how they conducted their affairs and their new-found life in 
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the church. At the center of it were initiating, thankful, 
missionary-minded, committed Apostles. In all of die life 
of the Apostles, with their growing numbers, there was a 
strong thread of instruction and teaching along with offer¬ 
ings and sacrificial giving. The neophytes and the initiates 
had their places and there was a line they did not cross; 
some of the activities at worship were devoted to their in¬ 
struction and intellectual nourishment, to provide them with 
the necessary framework of knowledge and understanding 
against the day of their full reception into the Holy Nation, 
the People of God. 

The early Christian community rejoiced in some form of 
the Eucharist at the center of their life, and following it was 
the Agap6, which was another meal, a love feast. St. Paul 
was reduced to having to denounce some of these fellowship 
meals because of the abuse and the misuse and the distor¬ 
tion to which they were subject. For this reason the love 
feast fell into disuse, but it seems clear that these early 
Christians provided another meal following the Eucharist 
to provide fellowship and a closer mutual relationship on 
an equal basis for all the worshiping community. Those 
occasions and similar activity in the life of the church today 
express the church's full ceremony of belonging. They 
furnish the occasions on which all the company of Christians 
lift up their hearts in thanksgiving for the Son and His 
revelation of the Father's loving self-giving toward all men. 
In this activity, when the whole family comes together, men 
have come to know the moving power of the Holy Ghost, 
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where the individuals are drawn to one mind, one hope, and 
one faith in one fellowship and communion. The many find¬ 
ing through Christ their oneness and their unity are em¬ 
powered by the Spirit to go out into the world to testify 
to His power and to win all mankind to a grateful accept¬ 
ance of it and a joining in and becoming a part of it. The 
Agape, a less formal, more relaxed period of fellowship in 
shared food and enjoyment of the full company of the faith¬ 
ful, was simply an extension of the worshiping community 
and an enlargement of its purpose as a missionary society. 

Through the centuries certain features of these two ac¬ 
tivities would gain ascendancy, sometimes were lost, fre¬ 
quently were combined with others, but always in every 
century the Christian folk have sought through Eucharist 
and fellowship to draw to the church’s life the unchurched, 
the secular, the lost, the lonely. The intent has varied 
through the years in detail but the generality has remained. 
Through these frequent, orderly, inspiring ceremonies we 
have been assured of our oneness in Christ, our need for 
unity with Him and with one another, and our membership 
in the unchanging, redeeming, infinite and omnipotent God, 
making us ‘Very members incorporate in the mystical body.” 

We are slow to believe that the story of the Judeo-Chris- 
tian faith has pointed steadily and undeviatingly at the 
Cross, the symbol of the extent to which God goes to draw 
all men to Himself, and that the thankful, Eucharistic 
experience lies on this side of the Cross and joins us forever 
to one another. 
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WE ARE HEIRS 


. . . heirs through hope. . . . 


Nowhere on earth except in the biblical tradition would be 
found the concept of ‘slow of heart to believe” To the 
Greeks such a concept certainly would be foolishness. 
Doubtless they would have favored “slow of mind to K; 
lieve ” The admixture, the mingling of heart and belief, is 
pure Hebrew-Christian doing. To the non-Christian, past 
and present, ideals and ideas and belief are matters of the 
mind at work on immediate worldly affairs; though he re¬ 
sisted heartlessness, he nevertheless found the heart a 
troublesome and undependable guide, sentimental and 
sweet. To put together two such foreign substances as heart 
and belief finds little response in the liberal-secular views 
of the twentieth century. The secularist thinks of the mind 
as sturdier, sterner, more fundamental than the heart. To 
conceptualize at all, to learn, to have knowledge, is the 
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activity of the mind—the unfettered, the objective, the 
cool and rational mind. To be sure, there are great and 
warmhearted people among those whose faith is primarily 
Greek, among those who reserve for the intellect alone those 
things on which they think and purpose subsequently to 
act. But the mind as the exclusive domain for knowledge 
and for the activity of belief is unconvincing to those of the 
Judeo-Christian faith. Knowledge for the sake of knowledge 
is incomprehensible to them as the heirs of biblical tradition. 

The twentieth-century Christian is as entrenched as earlier 
Christians were in the conviction that without the heart 
there is ruinous consequence to knowledge and rationality 
and mind. How could we otherwise understand the full im¬ 
port and the distressing impact of man’s brutality, his 
cowardice, and his unbridled ruthlessness? If mind or ob¬ 
jective intellect or rationality could solve the conflicts among 
''ople, surely we would be living in a world of peace, 
amity, and good will. It is the heart which is more complex, 
harder to change, and yet without it there is no understand¬ 
ing our ways and willfulness. Without for a moment desert¬ 
ing the necessity for good minds, thoughtful intelligence, 
and hard scholarship, and their wonder, the Christian points 
to the heart and its problems of allegiance and loyalty, of 
relationships with people and values to which the heart is 
given or from which the heart recoils. The Christian faith 
reminds us of the need for knowledge with understanding, 
for intellect with feeling, and for mind conjoined with heart. 
This makes the problem of man’s relationship to man more 
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complex, and we cannot simplify it, except in a dangerously 
artificial way, by removing the just relationship between 
heart and mind. 

The Christian story, running through Bible and tradition, 
tells of mortal men who are adopted sons, and of the 
adoption inherited through Christ. This is a matter for that 
belief which stems from the heart, never entering the mind 
of man even to imagine except as the heart said so and 
opened to man a new world, a new understanding of his 
nature, and a new destiny. Only then could the mind focus 
on it, formulate it, and proclaim it all around the world to 
every tongue and every creature. 

The Christian faith, like the true love of husband and 
wife, is first a matter of heart, of unformulated inwardness, 
and an attraction of spirit to spirit; then we can think about 
it, try to explain it, verbalize it, externalize it, formulate it in 
intellectual terms. But the terms, the formula, the verbaliza¬ 
tion, will be understood only by those who have the heart to 
understand the formula, who have felt the same inwardness 
and succumbed to the hearts belief. Those who can under¬ 
stand the love of a man for a maid are those who have been 
moved themselves to say, ‘1 love,” and, “I know what it 
means to be loved”; or, “I include, because I know what it is 
to be included”; or, “I give, because of all I have been 
given.” 

“To inherit,” in our experience in the twentieth century, 
carries a different meaning than “to inherit” carried to the 
people of the Bible. To think of being “heirs through hope” 
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requires that we consider what is meant by “inherit” and 
by “hope” in biblical terms as the church has understood 
them. We certainly do not inherit the Kingdom and eternal 
life merely by hoping. Nor will the modern optimism be 
wise to assume too readily that the position as heirs, as the 
New Testament thought of sonship, will be automatic 
simply because God is considered as our creator and we 
come to His Kingdom by right, as natural sons inherit their 
earthly father s goods and possessions. The easygoing idea 
that we believe God is the Father, that we descend from 
Him as His children, and that the inheritance of His realm 
is everywhere implied as ours by birth finds no root in 
biblical literature and life, nor has traditional Christian 
thought ever meant to suggest such an easy destiny for us. 

1 am speaking the truth in Christ, I am not lying; my 
conscience bears me witness in the Holy Spirit, that I have 
great sorrow and unceasing anguish in my heart . For I could 
wish that I myself were accursed and cut off from Christ for 
the sake of my brethren, my kinsmen by race. They are 
Israelites, and to them belong the sonship, the glory, the 
covenants, the giving of the law, the worship, and the prom¬ 
ises; to them belong the patriarchs, and of their race, accord¬ 
ing to the flesh, is the Christ. God who is over all be blest 
for ever. Amen. 

But it is not as though the word of God had failed. For 
not all who are descended from Israel belong to Israel, and 
not all are children of Abraham because they are his de¬ 
scendants; but <e through Isaac shall your descendants be 
named.” This means that it is not the children of the flesh 
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who are the children of God , but the children of the promise 
are reckoned as descendants. 

Romans 9 : 1-8 

In Deuteronomy and indeed other Bible stories and his¬ 
tory there is a shocking number of references to "casting 
lots” By no means was the casting of lots a casual gamble, 
an impartial or exhilarating method of distributing spoils, 
gains, or property; it was Jehovah's allotment. When 
Canaan fell to the Israelites, Joshua and his people knew 
that it was the doing of Jehovah, it was Jehovah's free and 
divine decision, and had nothing whatever to do with their 
meritoriousness or effort. The people of Israel had come 
into the possession of Canaan by a direct gift from Jehovah; 
and their rights, if any, were merely coincidental with their 
position as the chosen people, living under a covenant with 
God. The weak and the strong of Israel entered into the 
given land knowing that it belonged to all of them alike, 
and expecting to live in it under an allotment as thoroughly 
decided by Jehovah as was His decision to cast down the 
walls of Jericho before the city fell. They felt no sense of 
chance about the fall of the walls, nor did they feel it about 
the distribution of the land. 

The culmination of the work of Joshua came dramatically 
in the distribution of the inheritance of these tribes and 
families. The method was by casting lots, and no one ques¬ 
tioned that Jehovah was the power and the ultimate influ¬ 
ence in the behavior of the lots and in the subsequent 
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allotment. Furthermore the tribes and families, not the 
individuals, possessed the land once it was divided. The 
people moved to their appointed area after the casting of 
lots, there to live, to work, and to show their gratitude by 
acts of worship and by faithful attendance on those things 
which Jehovah expected of His people, made clear in His 
covenant with them. 

Later, when the first generation began to die away, their 
tribal status, with all its rights, possessions, and privileges, 
descended to their sons, and doubtless this is where we got 
our idea concerning inheritance. The whole process, from 
the beginning until Israel was finally dispersed, was pri¬ 
marily concerned with allotment to the tribe and the family, 
both being parts of the holy folk and nation, and not with an 
inheritance by direct descent to individuals. This is not to 
say that Jehovah did not preside over the destiny of a man 
and his "lot,” as indeed Job understood his plight, but in 
general to inherit was always involved with allotment to the 
group and family because they were of the nation. 

In the light of this background we should understand 
more thoroughly why among faithful Jews the importance 
and warmth and centrality of the family have always 
been so marked and so appealing. One of the great and 
numerous gifts of Judaism to the world is the sense of family 
and of one’s place in the family, a stabilizing and rich in¬ 
fluence wherever Judaism has been known and understood. 
The decisive conviction of the Hebrews was that Jehovah 
allotted to them as a nation whatever He chose for them 
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as a nation, even as He had chosen that they should be a 
nation. Their responsibility was faithfully and gratefully to 
accept His gift, to live as witnesses to His favor and good¬ 
ness, and to ascribe to Him the glory, the honor, and the 
power. This was Israel in the days of Joshua and this has 
been the strength of Israel ever since. 

Christianity is enriched by its Jewish background and 
partakes of much of Israel's sense of origin and destiny. 
Certainly the roots of the church go deep into the Old 
Testament, nourishing the Christian hope, the Christian 
family and faith. But for the Christian, being an heir carries 
another and added significance to life, and certainly the 
Christian hope is radically different. Both sonship and the 
hope of the sons are rooted with Christians in the Resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ, and this is still another story and still another 
history. 

For the Christian everything begins at the Resurrection. 
The Resurrection sets apart and gives meaning to all other 
events. Looking back through the coming of the Holy Ghost, 
the Ascension, the Resurrection, the Cross, the trial, the 
ministry, the narratives of the birth and all the sayings con¬ 
cerning it, the first Christians proclaimed their faith in Jesus 
Christ with the Resurrection as the essential revelation. If 
the infancy stories seem heightened to us, we should review 
the narratives in the light of the Resurrection. We cannot 
read the life of Jesus beginning with the foretelling of His 
birth, as if we did not know what was going to happen. It 
is the natural order in the Gospels, to be sure, and we may 
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try to come fresh to the whole life as if we were to be taken 
by surprise when the final days of His life are revealed. We 
may read the Gospels continuously, as if they were novels— 
the conclusion being in the future, unrolled by the author 
at his own speed and with his own devices and skills. 
Actually to understand the Gospels, if the full effect is to be 
realized, we should start at the end and read to the begin¬ 
ning. This is in order that the reader get an even fuller 
perspective on the life and the events and the revelation. 
We might well read the Epistle to the Romans, the first two 
chapters of Hebrews, and then the Acts of the Apostles as 
preparation for reading the Gospels. 

Such a perspective we might gain were we to read the 
Good Friday and Easter Day passages as Christmas ap¬ 
proaches. Those attending church on Christmas Day might 
well prepare themselves for that event by reviewing the 
eighth and twelfth chapters of the Epistle to the Romans. 
At Christmastime to think of being not conformed to this 
world, but being transformed by the renewing of our minds 
that we might have reliable knowledge of what is good, and 
acceptable, and the perfect will of God, might make for a 
somewhat more sober Christmas, though surely not a grim 
Christmas, and it doubtless would also make for a more 
Christian Christmas. 

The narratives centered upon Christmas need the illum¬ 
ination of the Cross and the Resurrection to give them the 
context the biblical writers had in mind when they pro¬ 
claimed the holy birth, the activity of the holy family, and 
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the meaning of the holy One for our fussing, fretting, and 
inflammable world. 

And he who searches the hearts of men knows what is 
the mind of the Spirit, because the Spirit intercedes for the 
saints according to the will of God . 

Romans 8:27 

In such a context, the hope of Christians is a derived hope, 
one coming to us through Christ, for we are joint heirs, 
sharers of His allotment, and not legal successors to an in¬ 
heritance which we might probably have had with or with¬ 
out Him. 

Hope for Christians is not like other hope any more than 
heirs with Christ is like heirs to our parents’ leavings and 
willings. Hope for good weather tomorrow, or even this 
afternoon, is no way like “hope of Thy everlasting King¬ 
dom.” The hope for good weather is of hap and chance 
—it may or it may not come—but we can continue to be 
optimistic, hopeful. For Christians the hope for the King¬ 
dom in which God is ruler, the realm in His hands and the 
quality of life His own, is a hope rooted in Christs Resur¬ 
rection and Ascension. For Christians it is “a sure and cer¬ 
tain hope,” glimpsed in worship; and the worshiper is 
grasped by it, not clutching for it. 

In the Old Testament, Israel’s allotment was not described 
by the father-son metaphor, the metaphor of our joint-heir 
relationship to Christ, which results in our status as adopted 
sons and heirs of the everlasting Kingdom. Furthermore, we 
are heirs presumptive. What we have is in biblical terms 
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(and incidentally in commercial terms) “an earnest”; we 
are “sealed with that holy Spirit of promise, which is the 
earnest of our inheritance” (Ephesians 1:13-14). Christ en¬ 
tered into His inheritance at the Ascension and sent to the 
church the Holy Spirit as a pledge that the Christian folk 
would also in due course enter into the same inheritance. 

And what kind of a Kingdom is it? Those who aspire to it 
should remember what its promise holds. Those who pray 
for it need think what it is like when it is present. The 
Kingdom, the inheritance, eternal life, are all in summary 
“to be with Christ.” To be with Him is our future, our in¬ 
heritance, and our hope. His Kingdom is enlivened by His 
presence and companionship. Christians seek this Kingdom 
for the simple reason that they want to be in His presence 
with the company of angels and archangels and fellow 
Christians who share their devotion to Him. It is not a King¬ 
dom of everlasting placidness, where the limitations of life 
are no longer felt and we practice what we choose to prac¬ 
tice. It is a Kingdom with a person as King, and thus its 
joys are the joys derived from His presence and power and 
person. 

Because of the nature of our inheritance, and the promise 
concerning the inheritance, and the gift of the Holy Spirit 
to the church as the earnest whereby we hope, Christians 
find worship, and gathering together with other Christian 
folk, the natural expression of the church’s faith. We do not 
worship in order to be better people but in order to realize 
the power resident in the Holy Spirit. We join together to 
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realize the objective of our life, our destiny in Christ. That 
such a life of worship issues in better human relationships is 
a matter that history reveals, but whatever that revelation, 
Christian people will not forego the act, because it is in 
truth their final hope. In church at worship we see and sing 
the new world to be and for the moment we glimpse that 
world to be now. In church we enter a world of praise and 
thanksgiving and acknowledgment of the ruler and source 
of life and power to whom eventually we expect to be 
joined in fellowship and in realized sonship everlastingly. 
Our fellowship will be with one another in Christ, our son- 
ship will be in Christ binding together the fellowship. These 
two complement each other, bearing the burden of life each 
in its own way and direction, but resulting in an orderly, 
understandable and unified family life. 

Our problem today is that too many regard themselves 
as “heirs,” in the secular sense, “through hope,” in the opti¬ 
mistic sense, of a kingdom of individual satisfaction here and 
now, with only the most vague nod in the direction of an 
everlasting, eternal Kingdom. The scope is too small, the 
vision of excellence too slight. The secular hope is more like 
the scattered and divided field of the shotgun than like the 
singleness of purpose of the rifle. If one is out for random 
game the shotgun will do, but for larger objectives and 
sterner resistance a rifle is more effective. The Christian 
message in this time, as in all times when the faithful are of 
a right mind, calls for larger objectives and sterner resist¬ 
ance. The lines are being drawn more firmly and more 
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definitely, and this is due partly to the challenge of non- 
Christian and secular hopes, and partly to the resurgence 
of the Resurrection hope of Christian folk conscious of their 
status and eager to win others to share the inheritance. 

There are many who consciously resist the call of Chris¬ 
tian hope, and they do it because they have another hope— 
sometimes practical, sometimes political, sometimes eco¬ 
nomic, sometimes unformulated. There are many indeed 
who reject all hope. They prefer a life where the influence, 
purpose, and practices of Christianity are absent, and they 
are just as bitterly opposed to a community life conceived 
in other terms also. This is limbo—the life without God— 
and it is fitting to the secular hope. The secularists are not 
always overtly belligerent toward the church, but their 
influence is divisive in the culture, which in times past 
has understood itself to be Christian. Their hope has other 
roots, their sonship has other parentage through other 
means, and their associations and fellowship are in another 
group or folk. Certainly their freedom to choose this direc¬ 
tion should be defended, as should their right to their con¬ 
victions and their commitments. 

But the trouble comes from mixing convictions which are 
in all truth antithetical and mutually exclusive. The attempt 
to obtain in an eclectic fashion the best elements from both 
life in Christ and life without Christ results in little life of 
any kind which could possibly carry the weight of a culture. 
In no place is this refusal to accept or reject the Christian 
faith or hope more distinctly seen than in the local church, 
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and if refusal to accept or reject the Christ is to be seen any¬ 
where it should be seen in the local church. Church wed¬ 
dings for non-churchgoers, Christian burial for non-Christian 
people, and the Easter-Christmas “churchiness” of those 
who appear twice a year present the world with a confus¬ 
ing, ambiguous, and demoralizing religious scene. 

At this point we undertake to equate the unequal, run to¬ 
gether the distinctive colors of secular and Christian and 
Jewish faith and hope, and blend these plural convictions 
and religions into an assumed ‘aren't we all” attitude, de¬ 
structive to the integrity of each. No one is in a position to 
call a halt to these divergencies and differences and smear¬ 
ing of the edges. The solution, if there be one in our time, 
is not in human hands, though there are many who would 
doubtless be glad to have their particular solution imposed 
on each and all. Indeed, resistance to the ready-made solu¬ 
tions must be maintained until in greater time there is a 
greater clarity revealed to all alike. 

Christianity presupposes, as St. Paul insisted, that Gods 
purpose is to redeem, and that He assumes we are deeply 
involved with one another on the level of our humanity, 
and that good and evil are present in our involvement. God 
was in Christ reconciling this human situation to Himself, 
and we are therefore powerless to do the reconciling our¬ 
selves, and indeed it is evidence of our faithlessness when 
we attempt to do what alone God can do. The heir awaits 
upon the Father, the heir places his hope upon the mighty 
acts of the Father and His promise for what is to come. 
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WE DON’T HAVE TO DO IT OURSELVES 


.. .by the merits of his most precious death . . . . 


The desire and energy spent trying to “work out our own 
salvation with fear and trembling” has noble and courageous 
qualities. Those of us privileged to be priests and pastors 
are filled with admiration of, and are greatly challenged by, 
the vitality we see our friends and parishioners spend in 
attempting to be right, to be responsible people, and to 
achieve a quality of life which can “withstand in the evil 
day.” Without such inward struggle we would have a poorer 
world, a more brittle society, and indeed a deeply sick and 
utterly despairing culture—cold and unsympathetic. The 
warmth and depth of feeling we now know and count on 
to keep our system decent are rooted in the struggle of soul 
of saintly men and women who have been all along the road 
of human trouble, pain, and despair. 

Humanity senses perfection. However we explain it— 
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Emerson said, “From some alien energy the visions come”— 
there is within us a knowledge of tilings infinite, things better 
than we can achieve, of a significance which is nobler, more 
challenging and precious than we realize in our day-to-day, 
commonplace and mundane existence. A sense of oughtness 
sits in judgment on our sense of isness. An idealism stag¬ 
gers our practices. That “we have left undone those things 
which we ought to have done” is more than a Prayer Book 
poetic sentiment; we know from within that it is the truth 
about us and our living, and try as we may we never seem 
able fully to achieve what we “ought to have done.” If only 
knowledge in the intellectual sense would result in changed 
ways of conduct, how gloriously wonderful it would be. If 
sin were only ignorance, as humanity has tided to believe 
for centuries, how different human confession of sin would 
be. To know what we ought to do seldom results in our 
doing it, and that is precisely where the trouble in life comes 
clear to us. We have been given a capacity for the best, the 
greatest, and the noblest. There is room within each of us 
for these qualities which we can only describe as of infinite 
beauty and loveliness. The most rude, vulgar, and crude 
fellow feels that there is more to him than he can realize; 
and the most refined, well-educated, and privileged person 
is just as aware of the same inviting horizon of the perfect, 
the great, and the noble. 

As humanity senses perfection, so we all receive an in¬ 
vitation to perfection, which is, cynically speaking, only 
another way of saying we all mean well. Curiously enough, 
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when we are conscious of the invitation to perfection some 
of us perform an inward reversal of things, by which we 
proclaim ourselves as hosts in the household of perfection 
and act as if we had had the idea first, had issued the in¬ 
vitation, were giving the party, and suffer for our effort and 
trouble. Others of us simply decline the invitation alto¬ 
gether. All of us are as difficult in accepting what is offered 
to us as we are ungrateful for what we have been willing to 
receive. One way we might distinguish between saints and 
the rest of us is that it is the saints who are deeply conscious 
of the conflict between what God offers us and what we are 
willing to receive and gratefully five with. When we see the 
deep divisions of contemporary Christianity, dating back 
through all the centuries since the Resurrection of Christ 
and in a way coming to its climax in the Reformation, we 
have an overwhelming sense of how painfully humanity has 
gone out of its way to avoid and frustrate the possibilities 
of enjoying what has been done for us by the merits of 
Christ’s death and passion. 

Do we earn our destiny? Is our meritoriousness a signifi¬ 
cant part of our salvation? Does God do it all, or do we 
share in the enterprise? These questions are answered in the 
mystery of the fellowship of Christian people. They are dis¬ 
covered in the secret of His Kingdom. The answers are the 
open secret “revealed to babes” but “hidden from the wise 
and prudent.” This world and our acceptance of its stand¬ 
ards and values create the questions which are in truth 
vitally important, but alas this world furnishes no answers 
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to the questions, not even a clue. Someone has said that 
anthropology raises questions it cannot answer, but that 
theology answers questions which too few people are ask¬ 
ing. From within men ask, if they ask at all, and the answers 
come from without. Man’s questions about life have to do 
with man’s origin, his ultimate destiny, and the means of 
maintaining his life as he journeys from beginning to end, 
from origin to destiny. Everyone, in some way, asks the 
question of life concerning where we came from and where 
we are going, and there is a marvelous consistency of asking 
which is almost miraculous. But many do not know in a con¬ 
scious way they are raising such questions. Great are the 
bewilderment and confusion in the means, the way, and the 
method by which we shall maintain ourselves in this world, 
as we make “The Pilgrim’s Progress from this world to that 
which is to come.” 

Christians have always proclaimed that we came from 
God and we return to God. He had us in mind before we 
were created and He has provided a house of many man¬ 
sions for our ultimate and final home. This has not been 
speculative with Christians. They have accepted the anthro¬ 
pological questions of origin and destiny out of their heart’s 
conviction and have celebrated their belief in God’s ultimate 
home for them by sacraments and by the Word. The Gospels 
are not historical or psychological narratives. They compose 
a true love story of destiny. It is the story of what happened 
to the first followers of Christ—the resurrected and ascended 
Christ—and of the kind of life they lived with Him present 
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in their midst. Many have had troubles with this love story. 
They find it baffling and incredible. Yet this should cause 
no surprise, for wherever the belief of the heart is involved 
all people are subjected to doubt, an evidence in part of 
the truth of the belief, the depth of it, and the struggle 
for the outcome. The slow of heart have trouble not only with 
the Prophets and the suffering of Christ before He entered 
into glory. They are troubled also by falling in love and the 
tension which precedes falling in love. To love another in 
the confines of matrimony begins from within, and the strug¬ 
gle is continuous, inevitable; and yet that struggle is com¬ 
posed of the very stuff of which matrimony is made. One is 
bom for matrimony; it is given. But what all married people 
know, if they are conscious of the depth of their relation¬ 
ship, is that it is always a state in which the parties con¬ 
cerned maintain a considerable degree of incompatibility 
and individuality which calls for a struggle if there is to be 
fulfillment. Though the secular world claims to see it an¬ 
other way, Christians generally think of incompatibility as 
a poor reason for divorce and a better reason for staying to¬ 
gether. 

A nation arrives at nationhood only by way of similar 
struggle. In America’s early days Washington, Jefferson, the 
Adamses and all that highhearted, tough-minded group of 
patriots moved from one doubt and struggle to another. 
Strangely and yet understandably, if one is to know the 
United States—or indeed any nation—one must come to 
knowledge through the outward symbols and monuments 
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to self-sacrificing founders and later heroic defenders; one 
must enter into national days of observance, commemora¬ 
tion, and memory; one must sing the national anthems and 
hymns; one must be moved in the inner man by what must 
have been a matter of the heart to those whose valor and 
courage and quickness of spirit were the foundation, the 
motivating force, and the warm center of all that makes a 
nation. Chronology and biography will not reveal to the 
foreign observer, to the immigrant just arrived, the depth 
and significance of a great nation. One must visit the monu¬ 
ments, read the inscriptions, sing the anthems, feast on the 
national holidays, and five out for a period of time the life 
of the country. Then chronology and biography come alive 
and the sensitive man becomes a part of the nation, with all 
the benefits and privileges and responsibilities gladly ac¬ 
cepted. Yet one never feels one has earned or deserved what 
the great nation has so freely given. 

As with matrimony and with nations, so with educational 
institutions. There are certain centers of learning around 
the world where the student finds it congenial to learn. In 
the atmosphere of the place, in the long tradition, the ac¬ 
cumulated riches overarch even the classroom and lecture 
hall. Many a student has entered the halls of such colleges 
or universities with books and professors in mind (and well 
might the student bear them in mind) only to find that the 
atmosphere in which the books and professors and students 
meet composes the richer and more ennobling aspect of the 
education conferred. The great teacher, building on and 
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entering into the labors of other great teachers, the great 
books proliferating out of quantities of other great books, 
confer on the student a quality of conviction and belief en¬ 
tirely beyond what the teacher or the book had expected 
to confer. The student looking back on the experience is at 
loss to understand what has happened except that he is a 
new and more productive person and is warmly committed 
forever after in loyalty and gratitude. The fortunate student 
in such a place knows that he worked hard, but he knows 
even better that what he got was beyond the realm of his 
work. He knows that upon him has been conferred a power, 
an integrity, and a wholeness. Although it is a quality not 
of the students creating, he feels deeply a part of it all and 
knows that he will never again be the same, and he will 
move heaven and earth to make available the same oppor¬ 
tunity for his sons and his sons’ sons: "that generations yet 
unborn may teach them to their heirs.” 

These areas of life are in the nature of revelation, but 
they are not the revelation of nature. Men do not stumble on 
them and say, "It was here in the nature of things,” and "I 
discovered it, entered into it, and grasped it.” In marriage, 
in true national life and education, as in almost all important 
aspects of living, the revelation comes first and the discovery 
and analysis follow it. These events are not primarily ex¬ 
perience, though of course we do experience them. It is as 
if another dimension of life were added and we came into 
relationship with it and could only say that beyond height 
and depth and breadth there lies another dimension which 
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deserves to be taken as seriously as height and depth and 
breadth, for it conditions men and mens living just as do 
these old and more simply understood dimensions. The 
heart has its reasons and we can only accept them; they 
wont yield to anything else. To observe a wedding anni¬ 
versary, or to stand in front of ones country's embassy in 
another land, or to return to the institutions of learning one 
knew in youth, is to call up sensations and convictions and 
loyalties which go beyond and are deeper than the rational, 
the analytical, and the speculative. 

Two men walked along the road to Emmaus, a few miles 
from Jerusalem. They were returning home, having been to 
the capital city, and they were making their journey on the 
Sunday after the Crucifixion. Apparently much earlier they 
had entered into some kind of fellowship and community 
which had made them feel greater, had conferred upon them 
courage, and had bound them together in a mysterious and 
remarkable way. They had been warmed by the fires of this 
community and they had counted on it to serve them well 
in the time ahead. They had been a part of the company of 
people who had gathered around Jesus the Christ. To them 
He was the answer to all their questions. Origin and destiny 
and the saving grace which binds these two together were 
personified and alive in Him and His living, in His ministry 
and message. Israel, for years depressed, confused, and 
fragmented, governed by an alien army and governor, 
seemed on the verge of a resurgence of her greatness with 
Jesus as the leader, inspirer, and life center. 
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That He was to be in and near the neighborhood of Jeru¬ 
salem was undoubtedly the explanation of their visit there. 
They had gone to be with Him and the other disciples, with 
the hope that He might possess the nation and its life and 
that they might then enter into the glory of that event. Now 
as they walked along the road their hearts and minds were 
cold. The trip to Jerusalem had had none of the efFect they 
had anticipated, and all that had thrilled and vitalized them 
had ended in a devastating failure. They had expected to be 
called upon for something, and they hadn’t been. They had 
thought there would be a place for the assertion of faith and 
action, and there wasn’t one. Very naturally they discussed 
these events, and they shared their frustration and unhap¬ 
piness and their sense of loss. And as they entered more 
fully into the frustration, “Jesus himself drew near, and 
went with them.” 

They did not know Him for who He was, and they were 
astonished when He apparently knew nothing of the Cruci¬ 
fixion and the reports of certain women who only that day 
on visiting the tomb “found not His body.” They themselves 
had even heard reports that He was alive. After hearing all 
this disjointed and unhappy report, which had in it an edge 
of lingering hopefulness, Jesus pleaded with them: 

“O foolish men, and slow of heart to believe all that the 
prophets have spoken! Was it not necessary that the Christ 
should suffer these things and enter into his glory?” And be¬ 
ginning with Moses and all the prophets, he interpreted to 
them in all the scriptures the things concerning himself. 
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Later, in their home, having been prevailed upon to stay 
with them, 

he took the bread and blessed, and broke it, and gave it 
to them. And their eyes were opened and they recognized 
him. . . . They said to each other, “Did not our hearts burn 
within us while he talked to us on the road, while he opened 
to us the scriptures?” And they rose that same hour and re¬ 
turned to Jerusalem; and they found the eleven gathered 
together. .. . 

The men on the road to Emmaus could be any of us, and 
indeed our pilgrimage in life can well be illuminated if we 
see ourselves as such men. We, like them, expect something 
to happen to our world, which is out of balance and dis¬ 
turbing and challenging, and we expect this something to 
follow our preconceived notion of what ought to happen. 
We are discouraged when the power for the universe refuses 
to be subject to our conception of it and to be directed 
toward the places where we want it. Furthermore, we want 
to have a hand in what is going to happen. We want to do 
something about it ourselves. We and our Jerusalems and 
our trips to Jerusalem are wonderful testimony to our readi¬ 
ness to participate in a larger kingdom according to our 
design and our plan, and our trust in the design and the 
plan. Such action is noble. We would be less than human if 
we did not see, as we oftentimes do, in man’s problems a 
place where we can serve. It is glorious to serve and 
glorious to see others serving man’s terrible needs and hopes 
and aspirations. Nevertheless, when man has done all man 
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feels he can and should do, it still is true that our mending 
and patching and modernizing our community at home or 
abroad, on a world scale or in a small way, are small things. 
We want to pretend they are more than they are and that 
we have altered matters more than we have. Our eyes are 
blind to our limitations more than they are opened to the 
presence and power of Christ in His world. We want the 
world remade and redeemed in our own way, and in our own 
time, and by our own messiah. 

The Resurrection of Christ and the testimony of the 
women about it amazed the Emmaus citizens. It continues 
to amaze humanity and will for the centuries into eternity. 
Gods plan for His world and the part we are to play in it 
baffles, astonishes. Just as we think all is over, something 
new may have just begun. Just as we think something new 
and lively and colorful is starting, there may be a seemingly 
tragic conclusion. We continue to solve problems as if we 
truly knew the solution could be ours. Robert Browning saw 
the difficulty: 

How very hard it is to be 
A Christian! Hard for you and me, 

—Not the mere task of making real 
That duty up to its ideal, 

Effecting thus, complete and whole, 

A purpose of the human soul — 

For that is always hard to do; 

But hard, I mean, for me and you 
To realize it, more or less. 

With even the moderate success 
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Which commonly repays our strife 
To carry out the aims of life . 

We do not see it where it is, 

At the beginning of the race: 

As we proceed, it shifts its place. 

And where we looked for crowns to fall. 

We find the tugs to come,—thafs all 

We could not bear knowing God’s plan for us or for our 
world. The future is too much for men. We could not stand 
it and we are not meant to stand it. It is not our world, and 
we are foolish to try to possess it and act as if we were 
anything but very temporary managers of a small part of 
it. We are here a brief while and others follow us, and what 
we can effect here we should effect, to the best of our 
ability and insight and strength. But always beyond this 
world we must have a sense of the continuing home and of 
a fulfilling life of which in this world there is but a sug¬ 
gestion. 

Our task is certainly to labor in season and out for justice, 
for right relationships, for fairness and decency and honor. 
The love of neighbor is laid upon us as a responsibility akin 
to love of self. St. Paul has blessed us with careful defini¬ 
tions of man’s responsibility for man and for all that man 
means to man, and Christians are well advised to hear him, 
to follow his admonition and direction. Our Lord was in no 
sense given to ignoring this world and its limitations, its 
tragedy, and its sorrow. We as members of His Body are 
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called to a similar ministry, and a day of reckoning is 
promised us with woeful consequences if we disregard the 
warning. We must assume the burdens of ethics and politics 
and economy wherever we come upon them or they upon 
us. We cannot know enough and we cannot be enough for 
all our pretensions of power and ability, to establish our¬ 
selves as the masters of our fate or the captains of our souls. 

This is the good news, the gospel. This is why Christians 
worship. This is why we seek to say thank you. We draw 
together in church and in school not to plan the future but 
to see beyond the future. We pray and sing and praise, not 
because we are afraid of our world but because we have 
been enabled to see another world and to see that “the 
hosts of the Lord” are with us. As citizens of this world we 
do bear certain responsibilities for it and its welfare, but 
we can only do so by not getting lost in its wonders and 
delights to the extent we lose our citizenship in the heavenly 
world. 

In the breaking of bread, a symbol of the essential food 
of the world of man, Christ opened the eyes of His friends 
to see Him for who He was. Earlier their “hearts burned,” 
and they felt the quality of life and living, as He showed 
them the price of glory revealed to men from the days of 
Moses and the prophets, and supremely shown in the passion 
and the Resurrection. That Christ should suffer goes with 
all we know about this world. We are heirs of this hope, 
and the going will be hard for us too as heirs of this promise, 
knowing that our hazards He shares and our ultimate destiny 
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He guarantees. So in the Eucharist we offer ourselves, souls 
and bodies, to be useful, living, reasoning, and holy sub¬ 
jects, giving thanks that it is not by our merits that the 
world shall be saved but rather through the merits of His 
precious death and passion. A new dimension was revealed 
to the men on the road to Emmaus, and that dimension they 
understood from within the fellowship of broken bread and 
shared word, and they entered into the glory and knew it 
was glory because they were with Him in His presence. 
They went out and did things of wonder, but they knew of 
every wonder that they did not do it themselves, that they 
could not do it themselves. 
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WE ARE STRONGER THAN WE THINK 


. . . assist us with thy grace. . . . 


To be familiar with great stories, poetry, and art often de¬ 
prives us of enjoyment of them more than we like to admit. 
The watchmen in the Louvre must have difficulty in seeing 
the loveliness and beauty which they watch all day long and 
must watch as a part of the routine of making their living. 
Familiarity may not always breed contempt, but it can cer¬ 
tainly be a source of blindness to much that the familiar 
object or experience can reveal. We find it hard to see our 
childrens growth though it is taking place day by day in 
our homes, at our table, in clear view. Other people not so 
near them see their development with greater clarity and 
sometimes with irritating frankness. To live in the midst of 
towering mountains, vast forests, or places of rare beauty 
results often in our taking them for granted and failing to 
see what is so plainly to be seen. To be surrounded by 
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friends and loving relatives can result in carelessness and 
even callousness. The generous thoughtfulness of friends 
and family is not always responded to by a complementary 
appreciation and gratitude. 

Yet where much is given, much should be expected. The 
principle is affirmed, but the expectation is rarely realized. 
Sometimes only the absence of the familiar can reveal its 
vigorous importance to us. To give up smoking for the vet¬ 
eran smoker, to forego food for the overfed, to be deprived 
of company for the socially gregarious; these impress upon 
us the disturbing fact that we are easily lulled by the 
familiar routine, the familiar object, the familiar face. Hu¬ 
manity needs the security of the routine and the dependable, 
but finds it hard to appreciate these gifts for prolonged 
periods. Wealth is taken for granted by the wealthy; youth, 
by the young; health, by the healthy. Marriage and the 
home, good schooling, food and clothing, secure position, 
responsible friends, and even consistently favorable weather 
all need to be enlivened by at least the possibility of ab¬ 
sence in order to be gratefully appreciated and lived with 
responsibly. 

A well-known, well-to-do gourmet once contributed gen¬ 
erously to his church’s appeal for funds to feed the hungry 
in another country, and his somewhat humorless comment 
was, “I know what it means to be hungry; I went without 
my lunch one time.” 

A young English-American couple living in Moscow wrote 
of their complete dismay with their first Christmas there, 
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not because of the absence from home, not because it was 
hard to find appropriate presents for their children, not 
because the churches could offer so little to church people, 
but because the dour, unpleasant faces turned to them at all 
seasons was hardest to accept during the glad Christmastide. 

Not long ago a French scholar in an American university 
said, "It is unfortunate that much of the best and most use¬ 
ful thought concerning freedom is done in an atmosphere 
where freedom is denied.” The Bible, the church, and the 
Psalms, the life of Christians in a relatively Christian coun¬ 
try, suffer from being available, accessible, familiar. There 
is an ungraciousness about us who have received so much. 
There is an egocentricity about us who are uncritically living 
off the labor and accumulated grace of past generations. 
We do not see that others have labored and we enter into 
their labors. Familiarity can make loveliness contemptible. 
Only under the threat of losing it all do many of us awaken 
from our surfeited, soft, and spoiled existence. 

That such is the nature and illustration of ungraciousness 
must not blind us to the life of grace in human affairs. We 
are constantly partaking of it, receiving power from it and 
being gladdened by it. 

A busy, hard-working, warmhearted trustee of an educa¬ 
tional institution once telephoned the somewhat exhausted 
head of the institution and said, "We trustees are prepared 
to do almost anything you need us to do, but we cannot 
preserve your health. Are you taking care of yourself?” 

The headmaster of a school was forced to expel a popular 
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and likable boy. It was a devastating and discouraging thing 
to have to do. One of the boy’s contemporaries and friends, 
who might well have resented the expulsion, said to the 
headmaster, “Sir, its too bad about Tom. It must have been 
very hard on you.” 

An elderly, well-to-do, prominent lady came to the new 
and only recently arrived pastor and said, “I have been 
grateful for what I feel you are trying to do for this parish. 
I’ve always loved it, and I think you are beginning to love it 
too. If there is anything you think needs doing, no matter 
what, just ask me, and I will do it to the best of my ability.” 
The rector said, “You are really opening yourself to a lot 
of work if you mean what you say. I have something I want 
to get started here which will involve much of your time 
and imagination and will be difficult to start.” She re¬ 
sponded, “I will do it.” After the new project had been 
described to her with all the implications and complications, 
she said, “I am an old lady; I don’t see exactly what good 
this will do and I really have doubts as to its value, but I 
will do it, and I will do it for three years before I decide 
which of us is wrong.” As it tinned out, the project was the 
first step in rejuvenating a somewhat depleted parish, and 
her genuine warmth toward all people, her gracious willing¬ 
ness and sense of the fitness of things made a contribution 
to that congregation which gained for the parish, in its 
institutional life, some of her remarkable personal qualities. 
She has been dead now for years, but her concern and her 
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offering continue to strengthen a strong and vigorous 
church. 

Examination of the events of any life soon reveals in¬ 
numerable contributions of grace to that life. All of us live 
among accumulated acts of kindness, where there was no 
special reason for the kindness. Furthermore, we have gen¬ 
erally expected such graciousness and are astonished when 
it is not forthcoming. Even when we are ungracious we still 
expect it of others. We are indeed all too familiar with 
human kindness and warmth. 

Grace to the Christian is the all-compelling word to 
describe the work of God in His world. Human graciousness 
is a reflection of God’s grace, for indeed we inherit the im¬ 
pact of God’s grace in the living accounts of our fellows. 
To those whose religion stems from the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, there is nothing that motivates so greatly and heals 
so warmly as the Old Testament affirmation of Jehovah’s 
“loving-kindness” and the New Testament’s witness to the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is grace which brings to¬ 
gether God’s covenant with the people of Israel, and God’s 
renewal and extension of that covenant in the redemptive 
life and work of Christ toward all people. Wherever the 
great, the noble, the superior stoop in loving-kindness to 
the small, the weak, the inferior, we see the work of grace, 
God reaching out to fallen mankind even if mankind in his 
weakest moment is resisting or fleeing or hiding from the 
outreached and gracious hand. Grace always comes unde- 
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served and unexpected out of God’s favor and concern for 
His people. 

Moses was a fierce and strong and dependable servant of 
Jehovah. He was the leader of his people, and that required 
a viable and vigorous character. Leaders by nature and by 
cultivation need to be both persuasive and rugged, some¬ 
times interchangeably. They can do more than others and 
they are aware of their powers, their drives, and the place of 
leadership to which they have been wonderfully or dread¬ 
fully called. Such people are counted as superior in almost 
any group of human beings, and yet at the same time the 
members of the group are paradoxically weakened by the 
presence of that superiority. Moses had these features: he 
was loved and feared; he was strong and vulnerable; he was 
prescient, yet at times blind; he was fierce, but at other 
times he had great misgivings and fear from within, and he 
could be affectionate and kind. 

As one considers the characteristics of leaders like Moses 
it would be hard to think of them bowing to the inferior, 
the weak, and the hesitant. Yet a reading of the last ten 
chapters, particularly chapters 32 through 34, in Deuter¬ 
onomy, reveals some of the most extraordinarily loving, 
generous, and gracious appreciations of the human heart. 
Alongside these accepting expressions of blessing there are 
dire warnings and almost freezing threats and curses, but 
the latter give height and warmth and meaning to tire 
former. After teaching his people what is known as The 
Song of Moses, this tired yet indomitable old leader, know- 
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ing he was to ascend “from the plains of Moab unto the 
mountain of Nebo, to the top of Pisgah” gave a blessing 
to them. It would be hard to find a more moving passage 
than his blessing of the people who had been his responsi¬ 
bility, his heartache, his joy for many years of suffering 
in the wilderness, his exasperation and achievement. 

The eternal God is thy refuge , and underneath are the 
everlasting arms: . . . 

Israel then shall dwell in safety alone: the fountain of 
Jacob shall be upon a land of corn and wine; also his 
heavens shall drop down dew . 

Happy art thou , O Israel: who is like unto thee , O people 
saved by the Lord , the shield of thy help , and who is the 
sword of thy excellency! 

Deuteronomy 33 : 27-29 

However forbidding Moses was in leading his people, he 
knew and relied on Jehovah’s loving-kindness, and through¬ 
out his days of prophecy and leadership his followers 
learned from this lawgiver the accompanying grace without 
which no law or lawgiver achieves his end. The strong man 
stooping to aid and lead the weak; the powerful man lend¬ 
ing his power to a recalcitrant and disobedient people; the 
chosen man conscious of being chosen, sharing his sense of 
destiny with his nation and carrying it along with him 
to a great achievement—this was the work of grace, a thing 
of beauty, a thing of discipline, a thing of strength. 

It must be said, however, that this grace is not self- 
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generated. For Moses, his acts were derived from knowing 
Jehovah “face to face,” and he would not presume on that 
knowledge, but reflect it, personify it, be a channel for it 
before Israel and for the sake of Israel. Grace was given 
to him, loving-kindness had been revealed to him at the 
hands of Jehovah before he blessed his people with it. The 
first of the Prophets and great leader of Israel, he like 
his successors testified that “the hand of the Lord was upon 
him” and that he had been sent to perform “the works of the 
Lord.” 

This wonderfully yet overwhelmingly powerful man be¬ 
trayed himself toward the end of his ministry, and one 
should note it as an indication of the consequences of the 
sin against grace. Moses, returning from the mountain to 
his people, bearing the Tablets of the Law inscribed by the 
finger of God, found Israel involved in idolatry, falseness, 
and rebellion against Jehovah. His wrath against the people, 
his failure to consider whose agent he was, his self-centered¬ 
ness in the smashing of the Tablets of the Law, his rushing 
to the center of the picture when in reality that was the 
place of Jehovah, his presumption—these elements, so 
human and so wrong, represent another form of idolatry 
and perhaps a more harmful form than the worship of gold 
and wood. The entrance of Israel into the promised land 
was without the presence of Moses. He saw the promised 
land afar off before, during and after Israel’s entrance, but 
he was deprived of the experience in person. 

When man presumes, thinks more highly of himself than 
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he ought, takes unto himself credit not his due, implies that 
he is the saving grace for others, he closes for himself the 
gates to the promised land, consigns himself to a spectators 
position, and limits his power to participate. This is the 
result of the absence of grace. When man no longer reflects 
the grace God has shown him, he is isolated by his self- 
centeredness, his aloofness, his ingratitude. 

When we consider the great personalities of the Old and 
New Testaments we see striking contrasts and striking 
similarities. For example, Amos and Hosea, the prophets of 
righteousness and love, are usually studied together partly 
because they furnish curious and contrasting types of great¬ 
ness. Similarly, Peter and Paul furnish contrasts in almost 
every respect. In Christian history contrasts are vivid be¬ 
tween Augustine and Pelagius, between Luther and Aqui¬ 
nas, Calvin and Erasmus, Kierkegaard and Hegel. Without 
any effort the list could be greatly lengthened and profitably 
debated and studied. 

To some, the character of Moses is similar to the char¬ 
acter of St. Paul. They occupied central positions of leader¬ 
ship, inventiveness, and permanent contribution to the faith 
of their respective followers and subordinates. Considered 
together there is a colorfulness about them which is deeply 
moving: they share a similar capacity for invective and 
wrath; they are at once remarkably loving and always con¬ 
vincing. Both testified to peculiar beginnings of usefulness 
as instruments of God’s grace: the burning bush and voice 
for Moses, the blinding light and voice for St. Paul. Both 
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men had considerable capacity for hatred, both had shared 
in murder, both knew privilege in their youth: Moses, the 
adopted son of a king’s household, St. Paul, a talented and 
learned pupil of Gamaliel; Moses, a Hebrew enjoying the 
protection of Pharaoh’s Egyptian household, St. Paul, a Jew 
enjoying the prestige of a Roman citizen. Both were con¬ 
vinced that God had laid His hand upon them in a peculiar 
way, against their wills, and had sent them on all but hope¬ 
less errands as witnesses, as prophets, as leaders to formu¬ 
late the ethical relationships among their people and to be 
the human means of establishing divine communities. The 
comparison could be developed further, and is rich in re¬ 
vealing Gods mighty acts; it is a key to the appreciation of 
why both religions are as they are. 

St. Paul insists he was apprehended. He was a Jew and a 
strongly committed Jew, convinced of Judaism’s righteous 
claims and glorious power. His life was being violently lived 
in persecution of the Christians, who he felt were the im¬ 
placable enemies of all he valued and thought. Certainly a 
Christian life for St. Paul at that period was not his idea. 
The events on the Damascus road and afterward were con¬ 
trary to St. Paul’s clearly avowed purpose. Even the young 
Christian communities had no interest in him, except for his 
murderous threat to them. He was looking for no light, no 
further revelation, no blinding halt to his activities. If St. 
Paul had had his way, so far as he could determine it, the 
results would have been utterly different, and he knew it 
and testified to it time and again. It was pure grace that 
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called him, and all he could say when he had to account for 
it was, “But by the grace of God I am what I am.” 

The struggle in his life after his conversion he never ques¬ 
tioned, if we can judge by all he wrote and was remembered 
as saying. That his conversion by divine grace was the be¬ 
ginning of greater hardships, of beatings, shipwreck, perse¬ 
cution, and ultimate martyrdom, in no way suggested to him 
that God was not using him fruitfully and gloriously. That 
the Omnipotent One could and did use him for the Christian 
church was such a powerfully motivating force within him 
that it created a song of praise and devotion and gratitude 
in almost everything he saw or said or wrote. That Saul 
of Tarsus should enjoy the hand upon him and the voice 
of Jesus to him was so great a satisfaction for him that he 
gladly became Paul, missionary to the Gentiles, appre¬ 
hended and ordained and raised to a new life from an old 
one. This was an act of grace, and St. Paul became the 
spokesman of grace. 

In current experience the life of grace is quite evident. 
There are in every church in all our towns and cities those 
remarkable people whose lives are consistent witnesses to 
having been apprehended, channeled, and fulfilled through 
no known or explicable reason. Often they are people of 
quite ordinary gifts; often they are entirely unique and sui 
generis. Wherever they go, these glad prisoners of grace, 
they cast about on every side all of the aspects of blessing. 
There are in every community, far and wide, some people 
whose presence or even the mention of whose names glad- 
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dens everyone, lifts peoples hopes, and inspires the down¬ 
cast and the forlorn. The trouble lies not in the shortage, the 
supply of such people, but in the blindness of most of us to 
the grace that is within them and the source of the grace. 
The genesis of creative, generous, and self-giving people is 
variously understood by the world, but even so they have 
been the lights of their several generations, and they serve 
as monumental examples of grace and the power of grace. It 
is so easy to reflect on wickedness and lust and avarice and 
penuriousness and smallness of spirit that we are guilty of 
missing the truly fabulous acts of undeserved and appar¬ 
ently independent and unexpected grace. To our every 
prayer should be added a petition to open our eyes and our 
hearts to the available power around us, to make us deeply 
sensitive to the strength which has been added to us and is 
not of our deserving. One can find persons, if one looks, who 
are so surprised by their achievements and never take 
personal credit for them and yet are fully aware of their 
contribution. The modest and effective saints in tiiis world, 
in offices, in mills, hospitals, schools, and churches, by their 
presence inspire everyone to exercise greater sympathy, 
nobler sentiment and devotion to conscience and duty. One 
can easily think of certain hospitals where the atmosphere of 
service, of care, of genuine interest, is so plainly helpful 
that patients are literally restored to health and newness of 
fife from the strength of others. Such strength reveals to the 
sick new resources and assures them they were stronger than 
they had thought. 
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The effervescent thankfulness of some people communi¬ 
cates itself to a world of less fortunate, less grateful people, 
lifting them to new ventures of faith and to new ways of 
facing the problems without solution which the saintly and 
the grateful and the gracious ones have been fully aware of 
and have been glad simply to accept as a part of the burden 
of life. 

The Community of the Resurrection, the church of Christ, 
is the visible and lively witness to that good gift of grace 
which has conferred upon all of us more than we can use and 
continues to fortify us with more than we need. "But thanks 
be to God, that giveth us the victory through our Lord, Jesus 
Christ” 
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. . . that we may continue in that holy fellowship. . . . 


In the early spring of 1891 a girl in her later adolescence 
accompanied a sickly, melancholy, and difficult aunt to 
Bermuda for an extended trip. The aunts health was the 
reason for the trip, and ignorantly and innocently the young 
woman was sent along as a cheerful and bright companion. 
The family’s attention was on the sick aunt, but no one 
seemed to consider the effect of exposing a sensitive, intelli¬ 
gent young person to the dreary company of a neurotic and 
unhappy older woman. 

Years later, long after the death of the aunt, the niece told 
of her first few days in Hamilton, Bermuda. The weather 
was cool, gusty, and overcast. The inn was stuffy and tire¬ 
some. The aunt was dull, demanding, and exhaustingly 
melancholy. The niece was all but prostrated by her sense of 
responsibility, but above all she was lonely, cut off from 
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customary and supporting routines, associating only with 
older people, and bearing it all alone and in a far land. 
Within the first few days Sunday came. The day appeared 
at first as one in a series of days, not very different from 
other days of the week. Nothing was expected of it nor 
demanded from it. The young girl and her aunt went to 
church. It was the usual thing to do on Sunday, and they 
went out of habit, family custom, and without question. 

In the cathedral church there were the familiar hymns, 
the familiar Prayer Book words, the same sacramental ac¬ 
tivity she had known at home, the well-known collects and 
scripture reading with the old familiar ring of comfort, 
assurance, and warmth. She was at home again, surrounded 
with a vast company of fellow believers, reunited to Christ, 
her Lord and Saviour; no longer did she feel alone, in 
despair, and without resource. She recognized her place in 
that holy fellowship, and all other considerations of life 
gained perspective, fell into place, and receded in impor¬ 
tance. The remainder of the stay in Bermuda was wearing 
and difficult, but it became manageable and understandable. 
The renewal from the fellowship was the main thing. 

Not many of us have such dramatic occurrences to remind 
us of the strength available for our weakness, the company 
which surrounds our loneliness, and the food which feeds 
our emptiness, but all of us in our own way and in our own 
circumstances sense the need for a company of those who 
will share our lives and uphold us with their strength. One 
wonders if the people in the cathedral in Hamilton sensed 
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what they were doing for a lonely girl. Surely each of us in 
our own church attendance needs to assess the meaning 
of our presence in church to others there. Going to church 
in order to gain support for ourselves is nothing new, but 
for many going to church in order to support others might 
seem a very new and illuminating view of the function of 
the worshiper at worship. 

“Fellowship,” in contemporary secular use, is a sticky 
word, a word which clings to the sentimental, backslapping, 
overly hearty activity on club verandas, at luncheon meet¬ 
ings of social groups, and in political effervescence. In these 
times “fellowship” may be called hackneyed, a word ex¬ 
hausted of meaning by loose and overly familiar playfulness, 
not expressing depth of relationships, but acting as a substi¬ 
tute for that depth and as a foil for sentiments of fellow 
feeling. For many people the term suggests an undue, and 
perhaps unpleasant, jauntiness which is displayed to 
counteract nervous tension in the face of new friends, or 
fresh circumstances, or uncertainty of belonging. To the 
extent that the word is lost, it is a marked loss, and one 
which must be recovered, for it has an ancient and glorious 
history and it bears upon its strong character much we need 
to know and appreciate. 

What we derive from one another, for good or ill, is in¬ 
calculable. The influence we exert on one another on the 
unconscious level is so prodigiously important that it may 
well be the greatest determinate in our personal motivation 
as well as the ultimate reason for the condition of our social 
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groups and finally the quality of our society. Of course we 
must allow for certain personal qualities in many people 
which enable them to resist the influence of others, but even 
in the resistance there must be an indirect and important 
contribution to the character and personality of the non- 
conforming person which may be attributed to the family 
social group, the community, the fellowship. That the con¬ 
scious influence we have on one another is immense is by 
definition a factor in all we as individuals achieve in our 
day-to-day living, our vocations, professions, and tasks. So 
“we have fellowship one with another” whether we want 
it or not, and this fellowship, secular or sacred, is profoundly 
important to all of us, everywhere. 

To be able to share one’s life with somebody, with any¬ 
body, is a full-grown job. Some of us who have lived with 
adolescent boys and girls have discovered through the years 
that one of the most painful problems the adolescent bears 
is the problem of aloneness, of feeling he has to do whatever 
he has to do alone. For the adolescent to share his problem 
in depth with his contemporaries seems no simpler or 
easier than to share his problem with adults, and one of the 
characteristics of the maturing young person is his ability 
to state his problem to someone else and to recognize the 
support the other person is willing to give. There is many a 
person of the age of thirty-five or forty-five or older who in 
this respect is still adolescent. What stands between such a 
person and being a full-grown man is the question of 
whether or not he can join in a fellowship which shares the 
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problems of life and of existence, of whether or not he can 
give his heart to another and can hear with his heart the 
cry of another. Much of what passes for immaturity is 
doubtless rooted in a demonic obsession which, though it 
recognizes that little is ultimately accomplished in life with¬ 
out the aid and support of others, yet insists upon traveling 
the road of life alone. That this condition is in truth “to go 
down to hell” those who have reached some form of the 
shared life and the shared heart can testify to best. Those 
who have not been able to give their hearts to another are 
unmindful of the cause of the misery that depresses and 
oppresses and empties them. It is not enough to sit down 
alone and think a thing out. To do such a thing is good, but 
it is not good enough. All of us need to be alone at some 
times and on certain occasions, but none of us can afford to 
be alone at all times and on all occasions. 

When we consider the isolation of small communities and 
farms and towns until the advent of telegraph and tele¬ 
phone, radio and television, we can see that nowadays there 
is a vast “fellowship,” a huge community of the world, 
which we cannot escape, even if we would. The voices of 
statesmen, commentators, rulers, and legislators reach into 
every home, exerting an influence and creating a fellowship 
which must leave the homes and their occupants hard put to 
discriminate among the voices, and powerless to avoid the 
necessity of discriminating. In the twentieth century there 
is little time for the parochial, the provincial, the barren 
interests and opinions which in other days we relied on to 
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help us sort and discriminate and make up our minds. One 
has to work at it hard these days to be socially petty. The 
world crowds into our homes and firesides, drawing us into 
its community problem and allowing us a brief and fleeting 
moment in which to decide, not if we will join the world’s 
r»a11 to join, but where we will join and what aspect we will 
be interested in, and how we can best exert our influence. In 
the frontier community in America—and only a few years 
ago—men could decide matters, political, economic, na¬ 
tional, at their leisure, discuss them at length with their 
neighbors, and cast a vote if they chose to do so. So rapidly 
does our society now move, if we do not participate directly 
in world affairs we are swept indirectly into such affairs by 
the larger community regardless of our interests, tastes, and 
opinions. The individual is carried along by the larger 
groups and must be party to the decisions, concerns, and 
aspirations of those groups whether he wants to or not. In 
brief, we must be allied to some fellowship or to many 
fellowships, from birth to death. The question each of us 
must answer, either directly and consciously, or uncon¬ 
sciously and sometimes against our better interests, is to 
what group, to what fellowship we will give our hearts. 
And if we give our hearts to certain fellowships, what as- 
surances are there that we will be the better for it, and 
eternally grateful and actively thankful that we have so 
given our hearts? 

In this connection one cannot forget those high-minded, 
intellectual, and liberal people who sought a strong way to 
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aid their fellow men during the great depression of the 
1930s and gave their hearts, their resources, their names, to 
the Communist movement, only to discover too late its sinis¬ 
ter and exploitive cynicism. They gave too much for too 
little and were the worse for the experience, having hurt 
themselves and their good names, and having lost the con¬ 
fidence and trust of their fellow citizens and their country. 
Whenever we give our hearts to something or to someone, 
we had better use our heads. Unless we are rooted and 
grounded in a sustaining fellowship, dependable and nour¬ 
ishing, to give away our hearts is a dangerous business. To 
avoid the ill-advised and hasty alliance; to see through the 
subverted group life that can deprive us of decent fulfill¬ 
ment; to reject those false fellowships and false prophets 
arising in every generation—these decisions require judg¬ 
ment and intelligent use of all our resources, both individual 
and collective. To be wrong about these decisions is to be 
tragically wrong and deprives us of that ultimate sense of 
thankfulness known only to those whose membership with 
their fellows is a right one, satisfying their need in days of 
sorrow, trouble, and despair, fulfilling and ennobling, be¬ 
stowing not only a warm heart and a clear head, but a 
steady hand. 

When our loneliness is insupportable, when we have lost 
our jobs, or made fools of ourselves, to what do we repair for 
sustenance, for support, for recreation? When death sepa¬ 
rates and reminds us of the solemn meaning of life with its 
unexpectedness for which we cannot prepare, where do we 
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turn, and to whom do we go? When we have sought these 
supports for our sorrow and relied on these foundations for 
support, are we overwhelmed with gratitude that such 
exist, and enable and establish us? Or having had re¬ 
course to those supports and foundations we have long 
counted on, do we loathe ourselves for using them in our 
troubles and wish we had something more significant and 
permanent on which to depend? Many an alcoholic knows 
the despair and depression and hopelessness which crowd 
into his spirit when alcohol has been the savior and friend 
to his misery, to his loss of the meaning of life, and to his 
sense of aloneness. The fellowship of alcoholism is as real as 
the fellowship of Alcoholics Anonymous, and for many of 
us the fellowship is with one or the other. Which promotes 
the idea of the grateful heart, and which promotes the slow 
heart, the heart that characterizes the company of unbelief? 

Share our hearts we shall, and share them we must. 

The Old Testament Jews had a fellowship. No fellowship, 
religious, political, or economic, has had more to contend 
with in opponents and antagonists, nor has been more 
heavily inveighed against, yet none has lasted so long. 
Surely this is a chosen people, precious in the sight of the 
Lord, and destined to be a fellowship of suffering and 
sorrow without which our world would have been barbarian 
to an unimagined depth and depravity. It is possible that 
this is their historic function. In mysterious ways the hope 
and aspiration and solid achievements of our culture may be 
in direct ratio to their suffering and troubled existence. They 
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have continued in their fellowship for thousands of years 
and have witnessed to the righteousness and justice of God 
as the central column of their temple of belief, and it has 
demanded of them a reverence for His law and a way of 
life commensurate with that law. This has not made them 
popular, but it has made them stable, effective citizens, and 
friends of all who promote fair dealing, just laws, and 
charitable concern for the dispossessed, the oppressed, and 
the downtrodden. Not every member of their fellowship dis¬ 
plays these qualities any more than every Christian shows 
forth the saving power of Christ and witnesses to the re¬ 
deeming fellowship of the church, but the continuity of 
Judaism from Old Testament days is a fellowship of dis¬ 
tinctive quality and of great power and worth. 

The Hebrew fellowship was more horizontal than vertical. 
This fellowship was with one another, rather than with 
Jehovah. Once this has been said it must be to some extent 
qualified because of the instances in the Psalms and in Jere¬ 
miah and in Deuteronomy and elsewhere that there is con¬ 
sciousness of fellowship or communion with the Lord. The 
Jews were greatly conscious, however, of all that divides dis¬ 
obedient and sinful man from the holiness and omnipotence 
and transcendent majesty of Jehovah. They were a covenant 
people, servants of their God, and they enjoyed their fellow¬ 
ship with one another as equals and as fellow members of 
the nation, given these associations by Him who was very 
much their superior, distant from them, and with whom they 
were most profoundly unequal. Their fellowship was with 
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one another “before the Lord” rather than “with the Lord.” 
This was a relationship of justice and righteousness, but 
hardly a fellowship of grace, although grace in the sense of 
“graciousness” is glimpsed in their reliance upon the prom¬ 
ises of Jehovah and His election of them as His people. 

I am the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman. . .. 

Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch cannot bear 
fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine; no more can ye, 
except ye abide in me. 

1 am the vine, ye are the branches: He that abideth in 
me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit: for 
without me ye can do nothing. 

John 15:1-5 

Contrasting with the horizontal quality of the Hebrew 
fellowship is the vertical quality of the Christian community 
of faith. For the pious Jew the fellowship of Judaism was 
created by mutual acceptance of the Law and the demand 
of Jehovah. In His presence, “before the Lord,” they were 
bound together in obedience and reverence and by inherit¬ 
ance. The Christian has always felt that his faith was more 
organically related to the Son, and more vigorously partici¬ 
pated in by the Father. “In Christ” rather than “before 
Christ”; “with Christ” rather than “under Christ”; Christ 
present and nourishing the fellowship, rather than remote 
and demanding of the fellowship. These support, and in¬ 
deed assume, a vertical relationship with the Son, as well as 
a horizontal fellowship with the others of the faith, the com- 
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munity of Christian people. Nowhere is this organic, in- 
camational relationship more touchingly and vigorously 
stated than in the Fourth Gospel, in the so-called Farewell 
Discourses, and particularly in the figure of the vine and the 
branches. The metaphor produces a whole series of cascad¬ 
ing thoughts and feelings concerning man’s need, God’s 
presence, the immediacy of the fellowship, and God’s re¬ 
sponse to fife’s immediacies. The dependence of the 
branches on the strength of the vine. The giving of the vine 
to the life of the branches. The ultimate consequences of the 
failure of the branches. The judgment that is brought to bear 
by the vinedresser. The rootedness of the branches and the 
vine—and the continual extension of the branches outward. 
The starkness of the vine at pruning season, and the vigor¬ 
ous growth of the newly pruned branches. The fruitfulness 
of the branches when they are firmly fixed to the vine. The 
dryness and wretchedness of the branches when the rela¬ 
tionship with the vine is severed. 

The concept of the true vine carries a judgment on 
Judaism and a hope for Christianity. Old vines can revert, 
or degenerate, or perish. The true vine gives fife, vigorous¬ 
ness, and purpose to the branches. The old vine has lost its 
spirit and its capacity to impart life to the branches, thus 
calling down upon itself the condemnation of the vine¬ 
dresser, who cleanses and purges and re-creates the con¬ 
dition as he finds it. The true vine needs but little of this 
treatment, being viable and connected and fruitful. “The 
mystical union that is betwixt Christ and his church” is 
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thus allegorized in the same sense that St. Paul refers to 
the church as “The Body of Christ” having many members 
but all one in Him. 

Christ imparts to His followers His joy and His life-giving 
power. The followers, beginning with the first-century 
Christian, have always sought to express their union with 
Him and have celebrated this union in song and festival 
and eucharistic rites. The bread and the wine, sustaining 
the body and the spirit of man, are the food of a common 
nation, a holy people, a thankful church which goes out in 
lively happiness to call all men to the feast. Here in Chris¬ 
tian worship the fellowship gather around the altar of 
God, the Holy Table, to offer themselves “a reasonable, holy 
and living sacrifice” to Him who has given them this evi¬ 
dence of His presence with them and His power in them. 
Together, horizontally, they extend their loving concern for 
one another in kindly acts of charity and in generous gifts 
of their possessions. Vertically, they see that what is vital 
to their growth and union is Christ, who indwells them and 
imparts to them all that makes life joyful and dynamic and 
fruitful. It is a two-way relationship of Christ toward men, 
and men toward Christ. It is a double search, of men seek¬ 
ing Him who first sought them. It is a life at home, where 
Christ is the host and men repair to Him for strength, for 
guidance, and for fulfillment. All that beclouds and mystifies 
and threatens the fellowship one with another is here knit 
together, cleansed and cleared and enlightened. No longer 
must men live together in fearful dread of the consequences 
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of failure and aloneness and sin, united by the theme of 
necessity and immediacy and existence, but now to us all is 
admitted the life-giving blood of “the vine” to warm our 
coldness, to cheer our dreadfulness, and to quicken our 
slowness. 

Wherever we go, with one another or alone, we carry 
with us a membership, a fellowship which can help us. If 
we be at home, we accumulate strength and courage and 
vitality. If we be called away on errands which separate 
us from all the familiar and known and dear, still we carry 
with us the same sense of belonging, of being possessed, of 
being fed, of being warmed and nurtured and strengthened. 
For we are all members of one body, and abide in one 
household, and are loved by one Lord, upheld by one faith. 
Thus we may continue in that holy fellowship. 
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... do all such good works as thou hast prepared 
for us to walk in. .. . 


“I got up from my knees having prayed long and hard for 
the gift of patience, only to face the person who irritated me 
more than anyone I know. I did not realize that in this 
moment of meeting my prayer had been answered.” 

The source of this testimony has been forgotten, but the 
impact of it, the truth of it, remains clear after many years. 
To pray for something, for some attitude or virtue or person 
or quality, is dangerous because the prayer is answered in 
ways and at depths or altitudes we least expect. We petition 
God, we implore Him to move into our world, in small 
matters and great, and His response may be more im¬ 
mediate and explicit and quickening than we had antici¬ 
pated or even truly wanted. When He bestows strength on 
those for whom we have prayed, often that strength is a 
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rebuff to us and provides the capacity and power to resist 
us and our wants and wishes in unwelcome and trying ways. 
Our childrens growing maturity we often resent, it being 
other than our plans for them. 

Or again, the results of our prayers send us off on errands 
we never expected, and in fact would greatly prefer to 
ignore. Francis Xavier on missionary errands, Augustine to 
intellectual controversy, Luther on self-doubting reforms, 
Cranmer recanting—these consequences of the life of Chris¬ 
tian worship and learning and resolution and prayer were 
hardly welcome to those heroic figures, but they now seem 
to have been inevitable. And we are their heirs, and blessed 
by their sense of vocation, their response to ‘such good 
works as thou hast prepared for us to walk in.” 

To be grateful for all that is given is not an end in itself. 
To be thankful for what we have received is not to relax and 
sit down. To be responsive as a receiver is to be resolved 
and responsible as a person. When so much has been done 
for us, when indeed everything has been done for us, we are 
not left to ourselves to be flat and soft and surfeited; but we 
are called upon to be ruggedly ready for new or old duties, 
great or small tasks, simple or strenuous acts of charity, or 
ministry, or vocation. Despite the fact that so much is given 
and so little is earned, we do not truly receive until we are 
of a mind to give, to respond, to act. Thanksgiving is itself, 
in itself, an act and a response, but we would be misled to 
assume it was the final, consummating act. Sometimes and 
in some circumstances there is little left for us to do but say 
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“Thank you,” but this is not true much of the time. 

To love Christ is to be committed to feeding His sheep. 
Having received, we are enabled the more to give. Being 
grateful, we are quick to move with heart and head and 
hand into those good works which have also been given to 
us as functions of branches of the vine, as members of the 
body, and as fellow workers together with Him. The 
Eucharist, the great act of thanksgiving of the church, while 
of infinite value in itself, is nevertheless the touchstone, the 
initiating act, the beginning of the church’s missionary task 
of bringing all men to love and serve the Head of the 
church, the Christ, the Lord of all life. 

Christian people are always marked by their sense of 
vocation. This is no narrow vocation in which the Christian 
folk, aware of the needs of their world and the power of 
Christ, feel that the demand on them can be met only in 
strictly religious acts. There have been times when the sense 
of vocation was narrowed in terms of secular and sacred 
duties. One of the great cleavages in pre-Reformation days 
was created by a constriction of the meaning of vocation. 
To have a vocation at all was to have it within the confines 
of the church and the monastery, the cloistered life away 
from the world. It was this distorted view of vocation which 
prompted John Calvin to say that the whole world is God’s 
monastery, suggesting that His will can be performed in all 
the tasks of life, menial and majestic. 

In these days there remain some vestiges of this division 
between church work and community service. Many church 
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people of extraordinary ability and unusual gifts find them¬ 
selves so involved with the Red Cross, community chest, and 
community musical, artistic, and other associations that they 
have little time to do church work. Many such people serve 
as trustees of educational and eleemosynary institutions, 
hospitals, schools, colleges, social welfare societies and 
homes for children, the aged and infirm, without realizing 
the Christian character of such vocational activities. One 
person actually suggested to her pastor that she resign from 
certain boards and charitable corporations, where she gave 
invaluable time and effort, in order to have time to perform 
church work. Fortunately the pastor understood Christian 
vocation sufficiently to see that his parishioner as a strictly 
church worker would have deprived the community of an 
almost irreplaceable worker and probably would have fur¬ 
nished the church with only a mediocre and possibly frus¬ 
trated helper. 

The secular and the sacred should not be so mechanically 
divided as to confuse the devoted public servant. The Chris¬ 
tian properly fulfills his obligation as a church member 
when he serves God in any duty or task to which he is 
truly called. The church should be, and usually is, the first 
to see that all the world is “Gods own field,” and we His 
children can serve Him best where our gifts and capacities 
are most needed. The union between our duties in the 
world and our commitment to Christ can be cemented and 
made real in offering such activities in the normal act of 
worship, specifically naming them as our grateful response 
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to His inestimable gift to us. We may hope that the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States or the Secretary of State could 
teach a Sunday School class acceptably, but it would seem 
somewhat foolish to ask them to do so. There is such a thing 
as a sensible distribution of duty and labor, and at the same 
time to see all duty and labor blessed by God and accepted 
by Him as a suitable response of the grateful heart and the 
responsible Christian. The truth about our calling to good 
works is that these are matters not of what to do, but of who 
is doing them and for what reason. 

Vocation, our calling, is a deeply personal thing and is not 
subject to easygoing definition, clear category, and simple 
distribution. There are people, and many of them, who are 
so full of grateful amazement at what has been bestowed on 
them, that nothing is too much to do to express their wonder 
and joy and desire to serve. There are others, just as blessed, 
just as able, just as competent, who seldom feel any desire to 
serve anyone except in the most calculating way: they are 
astonished when called upon to do anything other than serve 
their own wishes and wants. These people have made 
pleasure a vocation. They have never learned to be generous 
with their talents, their resources, or their time. These are 
the "secular,” rather than those who perform their calling 
outside the church proper and in what may be called the 
secular world. 

Christianity believes in conversion not only of individuals 
and persons, but also of movements, groups, things, ideas, 
and especially of the secular aspects of this world. Cer- 
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tainly the early centuries of Christianity did not draw a 
line, saying, “Beyond this, all is secular, unchurched and out¬ 
side our interest.” In fact, just the opposite is the truth, for 
Christianity drew only a circle around all that is, saying, 
“We claim this and all that is in it for Christ and His 
church.” They drew no line to exclude, but a circle to in¬ 
clude. Whatever God created, no man was to call unclean. 
Under this principle and persuasion, pagan festivals were 
converted as readily as pagan people were baptized. With 
the whole world open to them the Christians went out to 
convert secular music and make it church music, secular art 
to make it church art, and ordinary vocations to become a 
mans way of better serving the church. Even government 
became a vocation for the church—a vocation which did 
not eventuate in a very pretty thing at some points in history 
—but clearly no activity of man was beyond the possibility 
of church work and of church life. 

Those of us who lived and worked through the great 
depression beginning in 1929 have much to be grateful for 
out of that dark and distressing era. In fact, people whose 
vocational life dates from the end of World War II often 
seem to be at a disadvantage, for they have known only 
shortages of people to do the world's work, while the de¬ 
pression era knew the appalling truth that there was too 
little for too many to do. There is a softness, almost “plushi¬ 
ness,” in the current pool of workers which is not a happy 
sign, nor indeed a healthy sign for our times and culture. 
Clearly none of us would desire the vast waste, the devastat- 
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ing hunger and misery of unemployment to return, but we 
could pray for a deeper sense of the meaning of so much 
prosperity and the threat of too much obtained too easily. 
In the midst of plenty, man becomes egocentric, self-seek¬ 
ing, and impervious to the great inward needs of his world. 
That we must all work we recognize as true enough, but 
that the object of all our work must have a meaning beyond 
mere gratification of personal wants is not always so clear 
to us. 

In many ways we are confronted with this problem. With 
all the remarkable achievements of the industrial era— 
mountains of consumer goods, vast stores of conveniences, 
less work and shorter hours, and all the extraordinary 
material things accruing to us in this century—there is a 
wistfulness and a hunger and a desire in humanity which 
the era has not met, has not fulfilled, has not consecrated. 

As the demands of life have been lifted, and as we have 
been given more leisure and spare time, we have discovered 
a dark center in ourselves which we hate to look at, fear to 
admit, long to be rid of. It is the dark center of the meaning¬ 
less, the alone, the absence of a call within man to a higher, 
more nourishing and sustaining life than can be known in 
the world of weekends, television, automation, and accumu¬ 
lated tilings. Unconsecrated leisure is little more satisfactory 
than exploited overwork. Too little inwardness with which 
to meet so much confused outwardness leaves us possessors 
of a kingdom of noise, much traffic, great comings and 
goings, but little sensitivity to the meaning of it all. 
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It has been suggested that Jericho fell to the trumpets of 
Joshuas followers, not because of the blast of the trumpets, 
but because Jericho had disintegrated at the center. The 
trumpets simply announced from the outside what everyone 
in Jericho already knew, that there was more to the promises 
of Israel than to the smug, walled-in life of the Canaanites. 
There was something rotten in Jericho. 

Work without prayer is no more satisfying than prayer 
without work. We fall apart at the center when either of 
these two necessities of life is missing. We must work. The 
world of eating and drinking and begetting demands that 
we work. Our self-respect, our sense of the dignity of man, 
even our ability to pray, demand that we work. But to work 
without “a call,” without feeling needed and wanted, with¬ 
out a vocation, suggests ‘made work,” work which serves 
no ultimate meaning in life, has no final significance, no 
depth and no height. For humanity needs to consider what 
humanity does, and who humanity is, and where humanity 
goes, and from whence humanity is come. The roots of the 
vine are organically related to the works of the branches: 
worship and prayer, the setting aside of a time for such, the 
disciplined acceptance of Sunday as the root of the matter 
which nourishes the work of the branches—this is a large 
part of what is missing in modem man’s work. The move¬ 
ment back and forth between labor and worship, worship 
and labor, is all too easily evaded. To be unable to worship 
is to freeze the flow of the sap to the branches; to be unable 
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to work is to bum the branches from the vine. Either failure 
is ultimately destructive to man. 

Some say the world will end in fire , 

Some say in ice , 

From what Fve tasted of desire 
I hold with those who favor fire . 

But if it had to perish twice , 

I think I know enough of hate 
To know that for destruction ice 
Is also great , 

And would suffice* 

Robert Frost thus summarizes for us the dual possibilities. 
He doubtless would not relate fire to worship and cold to 
work—the metaphor being a metaphor need not be pressed. 
It can be suggested, however, that our personal worlds are 
involved in his great metaphor and that the emptiness of 
life without worship and the bitterness of life without mean¬ 
ingful work forecast a dreadful end of life and a despairing 
culmination of our culture. 

We cannot stay in church seven days a week, any more 
than we can remain at our world’s work seven days a week, 
but we can consider a decent arrangement of our life, our 
time, and our space, so as to let church and work speak to 
each other. The late W. Cosby Bell, sometime professor of 

° From New Hampshire by Robert Frost. Copyright 1923 by Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc. Copyright 1951 by Robert Frost. By per¬ 
mission of the publishers. 
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theology at the Virginia Theological Seminary, once sug¬ 
gested that if God in all His majesty decided suddenly to 
establish His Throne in the verdant center of that seminary 
and brought to pass such a move, all men there would stand 
about this wonder in marvel and surprise and praise. How¬ 
ever, said Dr. Bell, it would not be long, perhaps only an 
hour or so, before someone would say, “Well, we had better 
get back to our work.” 

And this is as it is meant to be. God on His Throne has 
not meant for man to withdraw except periodically from 
his labors, his work, and his calling. We are made for wor¬ 
ship and for work. For some the tendency is to leave out 
worship altogether. Sunday is for them for recreation of a 
non-worshipful kind, and strangely, labor characterizes 
their Sunday more than does genuine leisure. Laborious 
recreation is still labor. At best, much of what passes for 
recreation is hard play. In missing the common-sense alter¬ 
nation we need between our work and something else which 
will nourish us in our work, can't we provide a vertical 
relationship for man to compensate him for all the horizon¬ 
tal relationships of his day-to-day life? Real work is to give; 
from whence shall the worker receive? While it is more 
blessed to give, it is still blessed and essential that we re¬ 
ceive—and receive in a regular and systematic way—if we 
are to live usefully. 

Our Lord took Peter, James, and John up into a high 
mountain, apart from the daily ministry and labor which 
they had learned to know in following Him. The testimony 
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of the Gospels which tells of this event is that He was trans¬ 
figured before them. All that was of the highest in His 
nature was revealed to them there, and they saw Him as 
never before. “His face did shine as the sun, and His raiment 
was white as the light” (Matthew 17:2). To the three disci¬ 
ples this was the disclosure of what God was saying to men, 
and it was a revelation of the true nature of Christ, Gods 
chosen one, that He say it. God was indeed come to men in 
a new way, a personal and perfect way, to be Gods example 
for men but infinitely greater than an example, for He was 
also bestowing on men in Christ the power to follow the ex¬ 
ample. As the ancient collect states it. 

Both a sacrifice for sin, 

And also an ensample of godly life . 

In this experience the followers detected others present 
and identified them as being Moses and Elias who talked 
with Jesus. These two persons in themselves represented 
great and powerful inspiration to the moment. For in Jewish 
faith these two “had not tasted death,” having been taken 
into heaven without the death experience. So that Moses 
and Elias were symbolic figures of the age to come, the final 
day, the great day, and this mountaintop experience was a 
taste, a forerunner, a preview of that final consummating 
day. 

In such a moment of worship, of transforming power and 
inward renewal, Peter, who here is humanity symbolized, 
said. 
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Lord , it is good for us to be here: if thou wilt, let us make 
here three tabernacles; one for thee , and one for Moses , and 
one for Elias . 

Matthew 17:4 

He and the other two thought the final age had arrived and 
that eternity was before them on this mountain, and they 
could live this way now and forever. It was a glorious 
moment, which, all too humanly, Peter wanted to live in 
eternally. Here was the church at its best, their Lord with 
them, and history symbolized in Moses and Elias close to 
them, and what remained was to enjoy it forever and for¬ 
ever. If work without worship is the heresy of the secular, 
then worship without work is the answering heresy of the 
sacred. If t/nreligion errs from no mountaintop experience, 
then religion errs by avoiding the deep valleys. If secular 
man knows no such inspiration, religious man is threatened 
by lack of struggle. The balance between work and worship 
is what makes all the difference in a world which needs 
recourse to both. 

Indeed, the next part of this mountaintop interlude was an 
announcement from out of the cloud which enveloped them: 
"This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear 
ye him” (Matthew 17:5). Again the vertical dimension, “This 
is my Son,” is drawn with the horizontal dimension, “hear 
ye him.” “This is my Son” is the theme of all Christian 
worship; “hear ye him” is the theme of all Christian work. 
Both in one sentence of scripture, both to all present within 
the cloud of inspiration, both to mankind as a final pro- 
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nouncement of what is, and a beginning of what man is to 
do about it. “This is God's beloved Son—now hear Him, 
obey Him.” 

To centuries of Bible readers the descent from the moun¬ 
tain of transfiguration and what happened next has been a 
constant and challenging event, calling them to their knees 
and reminding them of the expectation of their fellow men: 

And when they were come to the multitude , there came 
to him a certain man , kneeling down to him , and saying , 
“Lord, have mercy on my son: for he is . . . sore vexed . . . . 
And I brought him to thy disciples , and they could not cure 
him ....” And Jesus rebuked the devil . . . and the child was 
cured. 

Matthew 17:14-18 

Down from the mountaintop of inspiration, out of the 
church from worship, Jesus and all who call Him Lord 
enter the valley of mankind's despair and man's cry for 
mercy. Worship always poses for humanity the possibility of 
further work. We may not remain on the mountain, we may 
not withdraw permanently from our labors, we must be in 
the world and we must work there the work He gave us. 
The moment of “descent” often ends in demand; the return 
from church calls forth new resolution; the retreat from the 
multitude is only to be able better to minister to men later. 

Our calling is not primarily one of “What shall we do?” 
This is important, and all of us must heed the question, but 
the answer to it comes not first in an assignment of activity, 
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in the sense of doing. The first step is rather to decide who 
we consider ourselves to be. For all else hangs on the 
answer we make to the question of being, and not on the 
many possibilities of doing. If we think of ourselves and 
our world in terms of a well-wound clock, set down in the 
universe to run a full course, then our doing will be in terms 
of day-to-day functioning in a “tic? tock” response to the 
spring which gives us momentum; all can be explained, for 
good or evil, as merely the natural working out of a prede¬ 
termined plan. Many people explain themselves in such 
a way, and some there are who cannot explain themselves 
articulately, but who function through life listlessly, me¬ 
chanically, and with the vague sensation that they are 
pushed from behind as is a clock by its mainspring. There 
is little or no heart in this kind of living, and such heart as 
there is, is a slow heart, believing little and therefore wit¬ 
nessing to less. 

Christ suffered “these things”—worshiping and working, 
eating and drinking, withdrawing and responding, trial and 
betrayal—as God gave Him power to be and do. So we. 
His followers, are called into a world needing mercy and 
healing and warmth for the cold of heart. With the sure 
and certain hope of the Resurrection from the dead to 
renew and inspire us, and to make us grateful, we pass on 
to our work and worship, not asking for guaranteed results 
as the world sees results, but seeking an ever deeper com¬ 
mitment based on a firmer belief and issuing in a heart 
quick to respond and a heart eager to serve. 
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